








Science and Social Service 


C. RaMALINGA REDDY 


Answering the popular prejudice that there -is antagonism between Religion and Science 
Sir C, R. Reddy in the following Fifth Convocation Address to the graduates of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences points out that while Religion inspires social service, Science makes it more intelligent, efficient and 
fruitful, He rightly observes, “The hindrances in India to organised social services are many and peculiar, 


Sporadic charity is widely felt to be religious obligation ..... 


Organisation is mistaken for mechanisation 


.e++ But there is no inherent contradiction between sciences and services, Both can work together in 
friendly rivalry, We want both: head as well as heart.” 


Sir C. R. Reddy is the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, 


HE paths of Sciences and of Services 
have been mistakenly viewed to be diver- 
gent. The reason is obvious ; missions 

(using them in the largest sense) resting on 
sentiment, generous impulse and spiritual 
incentives, sometimes lack scientific outlook 
and organization, or, are tied to dogmas not 
always acceptable to reason. On the other 
hand, sciences and applied sciences as well 
as organisations formed on their prescrip- 
tions may lack warmth of feeling and 
fiery humanitarian fervour. But there is no 
inherent contradiction between Sciences 
and Services. Both can work together in 
friendly rivalry. We want both: head as 
well as heart. 

Products of such pioneer Institutions, 
as the TataInstitute, have to act the lead, the 
precedents and traditions. There are some 
who may decry a worker’s services because 
he receives a salary, as though self-sacrifice 
is the only form of humanitarianism. Stabi- 
lity and potentiality of progress go with 
business organization. The ascetic ideal is 
& partial ideal ; higher is the fulfilment of 
» Personality in all its richness which comes 
cE out of the correlation between the indivi- 
dual and society, where the individual 
serves society and society the individual. 

Both Science and Religion can, in their 
several ways, light up to some extent the 
valley of the shadow of death, and distress 
worse than death, in which the lot of man is 
cast. With the march of intellect, ration- 
alism reduces the field of irrationalism--but 
there will always be a surd—the dark depth 
from which our mystic moods and spiritual 
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longings spring. 

Some philosophers have indulged in the 
cheap and melancholy jibe, that Science has 
given a V-2 civilization, one of bombs and 
destruction. I suppose that when primitive 
man invented stone implements and then in 
course of time bows, arrows and swords, 
contemporary primitive philosophers be- 
moaned the terrible fate that had overtaken 
the species on account of these inventions 
which supplanted fists, nails and teeth, the 
more respectable and natural implements of 
war, prophesied ruin and called on their 
gods and goddesses to save them from Science 
_and its diabolical discoveries. Incidentally, 
may I respectfully add that these natural 
weapons are still in considerable vogue 
amongst women, who retain our old racial 
characteristics to a greater extent than men 
and are, of course, more religious. Alas, 
for the philosophers’ prayers and lamenta- 
tions ! The godsand goddesses have dwindled 
and dissolved into thin air, while Science 
grows dualistically a power that at once 
creates and sustains, as well as destroys. If 
it has given us V-2, it has also given us 
penicillin. Can it be contended that 
scientific Sovietism has come off less suc- 
cessfully than Religion in its service of the 
neglected and exploited humanity, both in 
their welfare and in their status and dignity, 
through its service agencies like schools, 
hospitals and orphanages? Ido not know 
which will weigh greater in the final scales 
of history, Science or Religion. But I am 
inclined to think that both knowledge and 
faith are indispensable and there is no need 
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to pit one against the other. . 

Prevention, cure, relief, alleviation— 
all these degrees and variations of the healing 
touch and consoling contact become more 
effective when they are scientifically orga- 
nized and put on a firm institutional basis. 

The ills that our flesh, and may I also 
include the mind, are heir to are due to a 
variety of causes, not all of which could be 
prevented. Take for instance, the havoc 
wrought by floods, storms, earthquakes and 
volcanoes. When Nature is seized with 
homicidal mania, what could man do? Not 
nothing ; for we can give relief, and allevi- 
ate the suffering of the victims. In America 
there is insurance against the terrible de- 
vastation of tornadoes. In India we have 
famine insurance funds in the Provincial 
budgets ; more such devices might be pro- 
vided to mitigate the effects of calamities. 
But in an emergency the staff of Govern- 
ments and Organized Institutions would not 
be enough. Here itis that the missionary 
spirit of voluntary workers enlisting in 
their hundreds becomes necessary. 

Again, there are ills caused at birth or 
before birth, mental and physical, which 
are dealt with by psychologists and doctors. 
The poor unfortunate children inherit 
disabilities. With better and more food, 
hygiene, spread of knowledge, and whole- 
some habits even more than knowledge, 
preventive methods can play théir part, 
though cure and alleviation of ills in such 
cases cannot be dispensed with. 

Then there are the numerous evils and 
crimes of passion ; of gross selfishness, anti- 
social impulses and sexuality and the rest 
of them, catalogued in a former Convoca- 
tion Address by Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji; 
which are partly due to economic causes and 
partly to mental and moral perversities. 
Some schools of thought hold them. to be 
diseases that might be cured, while other 
and older schools continue to think of them 
as crimes and sins which must be more aptly 
encountered with retributive justice than 
with reformation. 





Science too, in some cases, upholds the 

retributive spirit. In some modern States, 

er Saas of 
where human life is regulated on principles 
of biology (and why should it not be?) 
compulsory sterilization—a mixture of pre- 
vention and retribution—has beep enacted 
and enforced. So far as the above classes 
of ills and evils are concerned, all are 
agreed that it is the duty of State, Society 
and Religion to do something rational and 
scientific to retrieve the individual and 
safeguard the race. 

There is another species of ills for 
which there is no ethical condemnation 
forthcoming, viz., ills wrought by one 
race, nation, state or caste on another in 
the name of patriotism or religious tradition. 
The horrors of war, and the less spectacular, 
though scarcely less horrid, exploitation and 
degradation of weaker peoples are not only 
not condemned, but perhaps commended as 
virtues. Not only is there no feeling of 
revolt and remorse, but there is patriotic or 
other approbation. Of course, this is an 
incident of the struggle for existence. Life 
is the basis of good life—life must be pre- 
served at all costs. So long as race, nation 
and State continues to be the unit of inter- 
human struggle for existence, these wrongs 
and these cruelties will continue to be per- 
petrated or endured as duties, as otherwise 
death, degradation and enslavement result. 

Caste and its gradations based on birth 
within a State, race or society, do not seem 
to have any justification now, though there 
must have been historical grounds for their © 
existence. They are survivals in a society / 
in which inertia has overeome the capacity | 
to dynamic change with the times. But the 
case of India is not hopeless, indeed, it is 
full of hope. Who would have thought that | 
our women would have, in the short space 
of twenty to twenty-five years come forward | 
in such numbers and in such quality, dis. | 
carding their inherited tribalisms and 
purdahs, to play a glorious part in our 
national struggle, braving and enduring 
risks and dangers which must have been 
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extremely repugnant to their feelings! 
Similarly, in respect of the changed attitude 
of the higher castes towards the untouch- 
ables and the consequent right of temple 
entry accorded to those unfortunate brothers 
and sisters of ours. The Gandhian spiritual 
dynamite has blasted the hard rock of con- 
servatism in some respects. There is place 
for the spiritual along with the scientific, 
but not in supersession of either by the 
other. 

Has it struck you that race has stood in 
the way of Universal God, the Father of 
all, being not merely a noble idea, but an 
actual ethic and regulation of conduct ? 
When Christian nations go to war, they 
pray to God to help them to victory over 
their enemies. In other words, they treat 
God as a tribal deity who is bound to help 
his tribe against the other tribes and mobi- 
lise him with their armies! So long as 
race, the declared or undeclared conception 
of master folk, white superiority over the 
coloured and other forms of superiorities and 
inferiorities, persist, thus long will you have 
white churches and black churches, our gods 
and your gods, though the one God, Univer- 
sal and Father of all, will always have the 
attraction of a sublime idea yet to be realis- 
ed, and whieh, I think will not be realised 
unless there is an effective global order 
capable of preventing wars and economic 
exploitations and of applying and enforcing 
judicial processes honestly administered to 
the solution of international and inter-racial 
disputes on the basis of the equal right of 
all to live and the equal duty of all to let 
live. One World, one God—thése are the 
culminating ideals of human_ evolution, 
which will be conjointly realised; until 
then many gods de facto will continue to 
divide and rule man-kind. 

Meanwhile, historically, inductively 
speaking, motives for the service of man 
have been two—religious and racial, the 
latter which appears in the form of state or 
national power and efficiency, in addition 
to natural sentiment, being the strongest at 


the family stage and getting weaker as it 
ranges wider. These two motives are not 
exclusive. They have acted together. The 
Positivist school appealed to ethics as a third 
motive. Morrison’s ‘‘Service of Man’’ is a 
notable book on the subject ; but pure ethics 
has not been an efficient motive of action to 
the same extent as the desire to attain 
heaven or the longing to annex the earth, 

The secular motive or racial power or 
national strength cannot operate in a de- 
pendent country beyond a certain limit 
without rousing the suspicion and hostility 
of the suzerain government. If you reflect 
on British Indian History, two propositions 
appear self-evident. Firstly, the policy of 
the British Government has been to promote 
our efficiency in subordination, and not to 
bring us up, to co-ordinate international 
strength and rank. Our Universities, Com- 
merece, Industry, Shipping, Army, etc., are 
proofs of this culture of inferiority. Second- 
ly, the material and moral progress which 
they, on their own initiative, promoted in 
India was dictated more by their needs than 
our requirements and ambition. For in. 
stance, until this terrible global, total war 
broke out, they did not throw open Commis- 
sions in the Army or in the I. M. 8. to our 
people freely. They would not agree that 
locomotives could be constructed in India. 
But how many things which till 1939 were 
dismissed as unnecessary, undesirable; or 
impossible have since been found to be 
urgent projects worthy of their sanction ! 
Why, even scientific research has been 
promoted in a hurry. At one time there 
were too many persons educated in India! 
Today there are not enough. These are a 
few illustrative instances forming by no 
means acomplete catalogue, which one might 
be tempted to compile under the title, 
‘‘Then and Now’’. 

The test of progress in England is: ‘‘Are 
we at least equal to the next most powerful 
nation in this respect or that in which com- 
parison is natural’’. For instance, Is the 
English Navy more powerful than Germany’s 
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or Japan’s? In India the test is: ‘‘Are you 
better this year than what you were last 
year, and by what percentage?’’ Inter- 
national standards are not applied; _ be- 
cause we are not yet a nation. We are com- 
pared with our yesterday. Our fitness for 
today’s or tomorrow’s international com- 
petition never comes into the picture. Those 
who are blind to the future are of course 
false to the past and the present. 

This is the justification of the hypothe- 
sis of the Bombay Plan, that without a 
national government pursuing policies con- 
ceived in the interests, requirements and 
ambitions of India, the chances of honest 
post-war reconstruction must be held to be 
rather remote and slender. But can we 
have real national government in the 
present deeply divided condition of India? 
I raise the issue and pass on, as it would 
take me too far out into politics, 

Let me say this: power pursued as an 
end in itself is wrong as wellas bad. It is 
the negation of both right and good, But 
powerlessness is not the remedy. True, they 
say the meek shall inherit the earth; but it 
is usually some feet below the surface of the 
earth, if the aggressor is good enough to 
bury them instead of cremating! The fact 
is, power is a condition of good. We 
Indians have failed to achieve enough power 
for conserving and promoting the good of 
our country and of the world. We seem 
now to have engulfed ourselves in séctional 
and communal quagmires from which extri- 
cation, except by the very Government 
which we want to displace, is impossible, 
which as dear old Euclid would say in his 
sententious manner is Reductio ad absurdum. 

In this Post Graduate School of Social 
Sciences and Services—you are investigat- 
ing problems in terms of Indian life, condi- 
tions and cultural and conduct values. And 
you must keep this Indian background and 
outlook in your investigations, appraisals 
and methodologies. 

I noticed that some European Psychia- 
trists do not appear to evaluate our mental 
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state properly in terms of our conduct re- 
actions, individual and social. An edueated 
woman who confessed that she was deeply 
attached to her family traditions, was de- 
eribed as lacking in individuality and per- 
sonality ; as though such attachments could 
not be made the stuff of robust contribution 
to our war efforts. The Japanese fight for 
the honour of their dead ancestors; the 
Europeans for the good of this generation 
and the generations to come. Who can say 
that for war purposes,the one mentality is 
better or worse than the other? The psy- 
chical data may be well noted but their 
emotional and conduct and personality 
values must be understood in the light of 
our heritage and culture. 

The hindrances in India to organised 
social services are many and peculiar, 
Sporadic charity is widely felt to be a re- 
ligious obligation. It is gratifying to simple 
souls, Organization is mistaken for 
mechanization, They forget that even 
their soul which they are so keen on saving, 


has to have a physiological mechanism, | 


highly automatic, before it can start its 
salvational activities. Caste divides and 
dwarfs the range of sympathy and human 
contacts. Amongst some tribes religion 
enjoinscrime! Religion has enjoined wars 
and patriotism the economic cannibalism of 
one race over another. The one could be 
cured, at least, as easily as the other, 
Literacy is lacking, but the Gandhian 
movement has shown that ideas could be 
spread and conduct evoked, though its 
appeal has a semi-superstitious character 
and is based more on faith than reason. I 
confess Ihave no gift for believing what I 
cannot understand ; and the causal connec. 
tion between Bihar earthquakes and the sin 
of Malabar Untouehability is beyond my 
power and inclination to grasp. But the 
fact remains that Mahatma Gandhi has 
stirred men, women and children in the 
rural no lessthan in urban areas as no other 
single individual or movement has stirred 
the country within recorded time, Genius 
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 re-§ is a law unto itself | Our fatalismis another 
ated) obstacle. One of its forms is self-centred 
eply} judgments and utter lack of the sense of 
de-§ social averages. If you prove that inocula- 
per-§ tion reduces mortality from plague or 
ould} cholera by 50%, the average Indian asks: 
tion | ‘But will it guarantee to save me? If it 
for | does not, what matters the 50% reduction if 
the } I am-not one of that 50%’’. These are the 
tion } evil results of our long subjection to caste 
Say §} and creed and ourstatelessness in a world of 
’ is § active, contending states. Lastly, the Com- 
SY- | munists suspect all improvement in labour 
1eir | conditions and promotions of labour wel- 
lity |} fare as a capitalistic ruse to dope workers 


of | into complacent inactivity. 
There is thus a call for heads and brave 
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to be emphasised by the Kasturba Memorial 
Movement, to which let me wish every 
success. It deals with villages and women 
and children, Nothing more important and 
more urgent could be conceived. I can only 
hope that modernistic ideals would be adopted 
and primitivisms would not be mistaken for 
pristine purity and perfect peace, We can- 
not close our Universities ; we cannot shut 
out Science and its applications. Even if 
we use our power or influence to put out our 
domestic lamps, it won’t extinguish the Sun 
by whom the world guides itself. Science 
and spirituality are not actually antagonis- 
tic. May they be in perpetual conjunction 
and lead us from our present state of depend- 
ence, disabilities and distress to independ. 


sed | hearts to put forth exertions, to remove ence and equal rank and prosperity, not as 
iar, § ignorance and misunderstandings, and by a State fighting with other states, but as 
re- § their selfless, though salaried, efforts to one of the co-operating members and organs 
ple § promote not only social welfare but rouse of an effective global order, which I trust 
for § social sympathies and the saving grace of will come into being, banishing war for 
en © humanitarianism. Humanity looks to youto ever and in its place giving mankind irres- 
1g, | leadand set the example. Though this type pective of race, creed and colour, the reign 
m, & of Institute, functioning in an Urban area is of global law, and well distributed and co- 
its |} comprehensive in outlook and scope, yet the ordinated economic prosperity and the 
nd | rural aspect of the problem has been sought supreme happiness of peace, 

an 

on 

Ts | . ‘ ‘ . 

of Labour Legislation in Post-War India 

be | §. Tuomas EpwarD 

* | If legislation in the hands of tyrants has proved to be a powerful weapon, it has proved to be a more 
‘0 useful one in the hands of democracies. The trend of world events indicates that legislation in future will 
be play a greater role in benefitting an enfranchised humanity, particularly labour, Examining a few defects 
ts | of our labour legislation, the writer here cautions that bad legislation will aggravate problems and conse- 
py |) quently suggests the enlargement of the scope of the existing enactments, aud stresses the need for a 
I uniform labour code and its proper enforcement, 

I @ Mr, Thomas Edward (Tata Institute '38) is Labour Welfare Officer, H. M, I. Docks, Bombay, 

e- |) PLANS for post-war reconstruction in humanity into World War II. Any war is 
n } all aspects of human life are being an anti-social act of one party against the 
y a forged out all over the world. Every other in which the peace-loving neighbours 
e | nation, whether big or small, is coming get involved and the result is the untold 


") forward with its own scheme for the social 


a 





e and economic uplift of its own nationals, 
r This urge for reconstruction implies the 
d universal realization of the failure of past 





plannings and ideologies which plunged 





miseries and sufferings caused by the des- 
truction of men and materials by the most 
horrible methods that haman minds can ever 
conceive. The entire social and economic 


fabrics of the countries involved in the war 
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are shattered and their sacred precincts 
are smeared with the crimson blood of their 
subjects, mostly young and middle aged, 
leaving behind the aged and tender ones to 
mourn the loss of their dear ones and bear the 
burden of war. The havoc this World War 
has caused to human and material resources 
is colossal and world-wide and consequently 
the resultant problems will have to be 
tackled in a comprehensive manner so as to 
ensure a more lasting peace. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Secretary of State, U. S. A., 
speaking of the Post-War Peace Plans says, 
‘*We hate war. Yet twice in a generation 
we have been forced to fight to defend our 
freedom and our vital interest against 
powerful aggressors. Our young men are 
giving their lives daily because we and 
other peace-loving nations did not succeed 
after the last war in organizing and main- 
taining peace. It is upto us to see that their 
sons—and ours—are not forced to give their 
lives in another great war twenty-five years 


from now.’’ He further says, ‘‘After we 


have won this war we shall have only 
one alternative to prepare for the next 
war. That is to prevent the next war. It 
is imperative that we start now. We can 
do it only by planning and developing in 
co-operation with other peace-loving peoples 
of the world.’’* Peace and plenty have 
often lulled nations into lethargic condi- 
tions from which wars have roused them 
with a shock, into thought and action. It 
is the bitter experience of today resulting 
out of the failures and frustrations of the 
past that goads nations to action. Being 
tired of the horrors and sufferings of the 
last more than five years, human eyes are 
straining through the dust and dark clouds 
of war to have a view of the light that will 
enlighten and cheer them up once again. 
Just as the day follows the night there will be 
calm after storm and peace after war. The 
object of planning is to stabilize this peace. 
It aims at securing lasting and beneficent 


1 “What Dumbarton Oaks Peace Plan means,” 
Readers’ Digest, page 1, February, 1945. 


peace to all alike by remoulding the social 
fabric. 

India too has been rudely shaken out of 
her slumber resulting out of her prolonged 
period of peace though not of plenty. Peace 
she has had but it was not worth the cost 
she has had to pay for it. She has enjoyed 
this so called peace at a tremendous cost of 
poverty, sickness, famine and suffering. A 
land which was noted for its wealth and 
pomp in the pre-Moghal period, is today 
the poorest country in the whole world. 
There has been some serious thinking in 
respect of the future social and economic 
development of the country and plans by 
both official and unofficial bodies have been 
formulated and submitted to public criticism. 
But how far these plans can be carried out 
seems to be the major problem of the day. 
It is feared that no plan will sueceed—whe- 
ther initiated by official or unofficial agencies 
—except the one drawn by a national body 
completely in control of all the economic, 
social and industrial activities of the 
nation. Any successful planning to achieve 
its objective must be complete and thorough 
by itself which implies state control of 
currency, and economic and _ industrial 
policy. Itis not our purpose here to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of planning by 
the State. Let us leave them to the econo- 
mists and politicians to decide. 

In a well considered plan for the post- 
war India the problem of Labour Legisla- 
tion should find a very important plaee as it 
involves the life and living of a large 
majority of the 400 millions of our popula- 
tion. The term labour here is used in its 


widest sense to include all kinds of workers | 


engaged in productive occupations. In all 
the plans which have so far been outlined 


emphasis is largely laid on the need for the 


alleviation of poverty of the masses through 
industrialization. 
is widely recognized to be the main cause of 
all social evils. There are various factors 
in capitalistic industrialism and individua- 
listic 
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Lanour LEGisLation 


increase poverty and sickness among the 
masses by denying equal] rights and oppor- 
tunities to all citizens. Naturally the State 
has to intervene to protect the rights of the 
weaker persons through legislative measures. 
State intervention in such cases is a common 
feature all over the world. As in other 
countries India also has had certain protec- 
tive legislations safe-guarding the rights 
and privileges of industrial labour. But 
there seems to be no thought given to pro- 
tect the rights of the huge mass of agricul- 
tural and miscellaneous labour who are left 
to the mercies of their masters. The con- 
dition of agricultural labour in India is 
pathetic. Their life under their landed 
proprietors can be likened very much to the 
life of serfs under Feudalism in Europe.’ 
The recent achievements in communica- 
tions have reduced the distance between the 
various countries through quick transport. 
Hopes are being fostered of the possibility 
of travelling around the world in 60 hours. 


» The well organized commercial system of 


spreading news is presenting to‘our people 
very lucid pictures of life as it is lived in 
other progressive countries and the efforts to 
promote literacy have added to gradually 
enlighten the Indian masses who are daily 
gaining consciousness of their place in 
society and right to live. The industrial 
working classes are at last learning to give up 
their philosophy of Karma with its fatalistic 
significance, They believe that their poverty 
and suffering are man-made and definitely feel 
that those responsible for reducing them ,to 
such low levels can also help to bring society 
back to health and happiness. If those in 
power fail to read the writing on the wall, 
it is feared that they will be inviting serious 
trouble to this country in the post-war 
period. India, with its recognized spiri- 
tual outlook, can very easily avoid the 
revolutionary methods of other countries in 
bringing about social and economic changes. 

3 For a fuller discussion of the subject see Agri- 


cultural Workers in India by Dr, Lorenzo in the 
Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. V, No. 4 
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The discontent among the masses resulting 
out of poverty and misery is a potential 
voleano threatening a dangerous erruption 


at any moment. This isthe time to trace 

the eauses of discontent and remove them. 

Then there will be no room for regrets. 

The place of labour comes foremost in 
the future economic development of India. 
The various plans for improving the social 
and economic conditions of India have 
stressed the need for country-wide indus- 
trial developments to provide employment 
for the teeming millions, absorb profitably 
all the raw materials, and tap all the natural 
resources in the interests of human well- 
being and happiness. Consequently, labour 
problems and Labour Legislation should 
merit foremost consideration. Over 70% of 
the Indian population can be classified as 
labourers of one type or another and this 
huge number gives a fairly good idea of the 
extent of the problem. 

While planning for Labour Legislation 
in post-war period it is essential to picture 
the various types of labour force including 
those employed in cotton textiles, jute, 
iron-steel industries, mines, railways and 
those that are working under much less 
advantageous conditions in the distant tea 
gardens of Assam, Travancore, etc., and the 
conditions prevailing amongst them. 
Broadly speaking labour can be classified 
under the following heads :— 

(1) Industrial Labour (labour in factories, 
mines and other establishments for the 
production or treatment of raw materi- 
als into finished goods). 

(2) Agricultural Labour. 

(3) Transport Labour. 

(4) Miscellaneous Labour (coolies, domes- 
tic servants, building-workers, etc.). 

It is not possible in the limited space at 
our diposal to deal in detail with Labour 
Legislation covering all categories of the 
labour force. Besides, all the industries 
are not governed by legislative measures 
excepting those of the important industries 
like cotton, jute, iron-steel. There are no 
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uniform laws in all the provinces and States 
of the country. Conditions vary very wide- 
ly and as such we shall attempt to deal 
with legislation governing the interest 
of labour employed in some of the major 
industries only. The history of factory or 

Labour Legislation has a very sorry tale to 

tell being mostly animated by a narrow 

outlook and self interest of employees. 

Legislation as such was enforced not because 

it was in the best interest of the workers, 

but because it suited the policy of the 
government to confine, to acertain extent, 
to international decisions and in order to 
reduce conflicts between capital and labour. 

They were gifts bestowed but did not grow 

out of the needs and desires of those that 

were to be protected by them. Daniel H. 

Buchanan while speaking of Labour Legis- 

lation in India says, “India has more ad- 

vanced factory legislation than any other 

Asiatic country, adopted partly at the behest 

of Indian and English philanthropists, and 

partly at the behest of Lancashire, lest lack 
of labour regulations should result in em- 
barassing competition.’ ’* 

In order to understand properly the 
question of post-war Labour Legislation it 
is essential to briefly review the existing 
Labour Legislation so that we may be able 
to understand their shortcomings and 
suggest rectifications wherever they are 
necessary. In this connection it will be in- 
teresting to note that all the Labour Legis- 
lation excepting the Factory Act was the 
result of labour trouble in the country after 
the First World War. 

Existing Labour Legislation is classified 
into the following four groups for the sake 
of convenience :— 

(a) Legislation relating to hours of work, 
working conditions, employment of 
labour, conditions in factories, etc. 

(b) Legislation determining employer: 
employee relationship. 

(c) Legislation relating to collective bar- 
gaining and workers’ organizations. 

~~ Capitalistic Enterprise in India, page 442, 


(d) Welfare legislation or social security 
legislation, 

The following legislative enactments}, 
deal with items under the foregoing classifi-—. 
cation, and they give an idea of the scope §. 
and field they cover :— 

I (1) The Factory Act. 
(2) The Mines Act. 
(3) The Plantation Act. 
(4) Shops and Establishments Act. 
(5) Transport Legislation relating to 
Railways, Ports and Docks. 
(6) The Payment of Wages Act. 
If (1) Trade Disputes Act. 
(2) Industrial Disputes Act. 
III (1) TheIndian Trade Union Act, 1926. 
(2) The Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1938. 
Welfare Legislation : 
IV (1) Maternity Benefit Act 
(2) Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Now let us consider actual conditions 
under the present laws :— 

The Factory Act mainly deals with the = 
worker in relation to his work-place and 
working conditions. The most important 
points of the Act are :—(a) Working hours, 
(b) Age limits for employment, (c) Condi. 
tions governing employment of women 
workers and children, and (d) Certain sec- 
tions are of protective and _ preventive 
nature. 

Due to war-time emergency some of the 
very important sections restricting the 
hours of work, prohibiting employment of 
women underground, etc., have had to be 
temporarily rescinded. There seems to be 
no valid reason for such a change especially 
in a country like India. 

Much has been written in the columns of 
newspapers both in India and abroad voicing 
the opinion of different schools of thought 
on the issue of hours of work. As our aim 
here is to deal with post-war problems only, 
let us consider the posibilities of improving 
the existing legislation regarding working 
hours. Though the Factory Act lays down 
the maximum as 54 hours a week, yet there 











has been a natural move towards reduction 
of working hours to 48 a week. Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Canada, the U.S.A. 
and Australia have adopted the 48 hours 
week. KEight-hours-a-day legislation was 
actually recommended in the International 
zabour Convention in 1919. Some countries 
like Soviet Russia, New Zealand and the 
U.S. A. have gone even ahead and have 
attempted to reduce working hours to forty. 
four and even forty a week. Inthe U.S.S.R. 
upto 1940 Engineering and Textile Indus- 
tries had seven hours a day, Chemical, Iron 
aud Steel Industries six hours and a half. 
From June 1940 owing to war-time require- 
ments the working hours were raised to eight 
hours a day, yet the shortest in any country 
in the world. 

The issue that needs consideration here 
is whether such a reduction will be justified 
as economical in India or not. Several 
industrialists have expressed before the 
various enquiry committees that there exists 
a great variation between the normal working 
hours and actual working hours. Some 

have estimated the actual working hours to 
int Bseven and others to eight. It will also be 
'S; admitted by those who have tried three 
di- Bshifts of eight hours or 74 hours that the 
0 Befficiency and output compared with the 
°¢- Bhours of work were higher than under the two 
V€ Bshifts system of nine hours. Another argu- 
ment for shorter hours of work is that the 
system may provide employment for larger 
number of men and this may lead to a partial 
solution of the unemployment problem; 
though this argument is strongly criticized by 
economists on various theoretical grounds. 
Inspite of this objection, along with other 
considerations, we would advocate shorter 
Of hours of work as conducive to (1) rational 
18 Mand efficient working which would not only 
ht PF benefit the industry in particular but also 
he nation in general by bringing about the 
Y, mental and physical development of the 
& employees through the provisionof adequate 
@ @leisure for healthy recreational facilities 


Q Sand (2) shorter hours and full day working 
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will naturally employ more men and relieve 
the tension of unemployment in the nation. 
In this connection it must not be forgotten 
that the economic stability of any industry 
largely depends upon the purchasing power 
of the community or nation. Full employ- 
ment to all will naturally mean increased 
production and larger purchasing power 
essential for industrial stability. Shorter 
hours should not be followed by reductions 
in wages and as such shorter hours should 
be naturally combined with rationalization 
in the interest of industrial stability. 

Machinery for Enforcement.—The next 
important point in relation to Factory 
Legislation is the machinery that is set 
up to enforce the enactments. In view 
of the tremendous growth of industries 
and the tendency on the part of employers 
to adopt evasive methods there should be 
more regular and stricter restrictions to 
enforce the provisions of the Act; at the 
same time attempts are to be made through 
employers’ associations to educate their 
members in the neel for strictly adhering 
to the legislation in the interest of the 
nation and not to avoid them in their own 
personal and profiteering motives. Wealth 
and position have got value in a_ social 
organization but one cannot try to success- 
fully live for a long time in opposition to 
the interests of the community in which he 
is placed. Therefore, industrialists should 
not attempt to do a thing merely because 
the penal clause in the legislative measure 
governing his actions as a factory owner 
compels him to do, but he should do it as 
part of a duty to the nation on the strength 
of which the strength of the industry and 
his own security lies. Self-education on 
the part of the industrialist is needed to 
achieve this. 

The Factory Inspection staff as at pre- 
sent constituted is in adequate and to acertain 
extent incapable of successfully doing the 
tremendous work assigned to it. Howit is 
incapable can be proved by referring to the 
one fact which obtains amongst factories of 
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employing men with merely engineering 
qualifications as inspectors. These may be 
good engineers, very good at heart, but if 
they are unable to understand human needs 
and values what inspection they can attend 
to and how such inspection will improve the 
lotof workmen is beyond our comprehen- 
sion, The principle of appointing engineers 
seems to be to look after the conditions 
of machinery and not of human beings; 
thus human considerations are lost sight of. 
It is understood that to inspect and improve 
the lot of thousands of workmen working 
above and underground there are about two 
Inspectresses for the whole of India. What 
a sad neglect of human life ! 

Later sections of the Factory Act 
dealing with health, protective and sanitary 
measures within the work-places are more 
often observed in their breach. Greater 
attention must be paid to enforce these 
legislative measures in the interest of the 
health of thousands of workers. The central 
Government, now aware of the need to 
improve the lot of industrial workers as 
regards their health, have caused a health 
survey to be made and the report is pub- 
lished. It is hoped that the facts collected 
will be utilized for planning constructively 
so as to reduce sickness and suffering in 
future. In this connection it must be said 
that however chaotically the villages may 
be built, however unhealthy their dwellings 
may be, the villagers who are drawn into 
the crowded industrial cities are not provid- 
ed with better conditions of living than they 
could get in their native villages. In their 
rural environment there was ample scope for 
them to have sufficient sun-light and air and 
natural ways and means of consuming a 
more healthy meal. They had enough 
water in the tanks, rivers and wells to bathe 
or drink and they had a better sense of 
social security and contentment in the frame- 
work of their community in which they were 
placed. Besides, the nature of the work they 
had to do in their village was less strenuous 
and less monotonous with more leisure 


and other advantages than the industrial 
work. It may be argued thatthe industrial 
worker is better paid; but on compara. 
tive merits the better cash wage in an 
industrial city is a myth. Naturally it falls 
upon the industry and the State to improve 
the health of millions by providing adequate 
preventive and curative medical and health 
facilities. Of course, in this direction there 
is one obstacle from the workers and that 
is their lack of co-operation to any new 
endeavour due to their conservatism born 
of ignorance. 
superable as is often described to be; it 
can be overcome through education. 

Wages Disparities.— The most important 
post-war legislation is the need for wage 
fixation and standardization. Several of the 
industrial enquiry committees have recom- 
mended wage fixation. There seems to be 
no definite basis or standard today which 
determines the amount of remuneration 
payable to a particular type of work. This 
causes a widespread disparity between the 
wages paid in the same industry for similar 
occupation of various units, wages paid in 
different areas, and also varying wages paid 
for similar occupations in different indus- 
tries. Such a disparity is the source of 
perpetual discontent which has _ been 
already responsible fora great number of 
industrial disturbances. In this connection 
it may be argued as to how it is possible to 
have uniform standardization of wages for 
the whole country. Nothing is impossible 
where there is a will to do. Instead of 
sitting and deliberating without end as to 
how it can be accomplished, we will have 
to get through it somehow in the common 
interest of all. Such a standardization will 
naturally involve minimum wage fixation 
also. In the event of resorting to legislative 
measures to standardize wages, due consi- 
deration should be given to the requirement 
for a standard of living which will ensure a 
healthy life to all the members of the 
working community as also an efficient 
industrial organization. Wage fixation and 
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standardization are necessary in order to 
fulfil the promise of ‘‘freedom from want,’’ 
which is one of the Peace aims. 

The Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee 
have gone further and recommendeda living 
wage standard. When reference to wage 
fixation was made in the foregoing pages, 
purposely it was made in general to include 
both minimum and maximum standards 
based on the living requirements of 
each locality. The Bombay Textile Inquiry 
Committee in their report say: ‘‘In all 
centres and for large majority of occupa- 
tions in the Cotton Textile Industry the 
wages earned are inadequate in relation to 
a living wage standard.’’ One may ask 
what is the importance of wage standardi- 
zation? The answer is that a large 
majority of industrial disputes mainly 
relate to wage questions. (1) An all-round 
standardization will remove the cause of 
recurrent wage disputes and the consequent 
industrial and national loss. (2) It will 
remove unfair competition between unit and 
tnit or centre and centre which prevails a 
under the existing wage disparity. (3) 
It has a great educative value in providing a 
sound basis for comparison and verification 
of all standards, (4) It widens the scope for 
collective bargaining. (5) It infuses in the 
minds of workers a sense of solidarity neces- 
sary for industrial peace and national well- 
being. (6) Finally such a standardization 
will naturally increase the earning capacity 
of the workers and thereby increase the 
purchasing power of the industrial commu- 
nity as a whole which will indirectly mean 
larger output, quicker distribution and 
better turnover. 

Legislation Determining the Employer- 
Employee Relations.—The Trade Disputes 
Act of 1929 is the only legislation that 
regulates employee and employer relations 
on an all-India basis. The Act is very 
indefinite on various vital issues and it has 
not helped to solve the problem of industrial 
disputes. There is nothing in the Act to 
prohibit illegal strikes, 


The Act lays down the principle of con- 
ciliation proceedings in an industrial dis- 
pute, but in a majority of provinces and 
states there is no permanent arrangement 
for conciliation. Even inspite of the exist- 
ence of a conciliatory machinery there have 
been a number of instances where steps 
were taken long after a dispute arose and 
strikes were started. To put it rather plain- 
ly, inspite of the Trade Disputes Act, much 
of avoidable hardships to the workmen and 
public, resulting out of strikes, were allowed 
to occur. The Act was passed in 1929 and 
if we compare available statistics regarding 
strikes, we can understand clearly the in- 
ability of the Act to reduce suffering due to 
strikes :-— 


Year No. of 
: Disputes 


1930 148 
1981 166 
1932 118 
1933 146 
1934 159 
1935 145 
1936 157 
1937 379 
1938 399 
1939 406 
1940 322 
1941 359 291,054 
1942 654 820,495 5,293,027 


The last three years fall within war 
time emergency period, yet there have been 
more stoppages than in the previous years. 
Since 1930 upto 1942 there have been in all 
an average of 296'8 strikes affecting 324,427 
workmen and 4,318,686 work-days lost per 
year. The above figures show that there 
has been one strike almost every working 
day. The total number of workers employed 
in industries according to published reports 
is 2,727,972 in 1940. If we take into con- 
sideration the total number of workers in 
relation to the average number of work- 
days lost in a year it reveals that every 
worker loses two days’ wages due to strike. 
This colossal loss of work-days and earning 


Workmen 
Involved 


196,301 
203,008 
128,099 
164,938 
220,808 
114,217 
169 ,029 
647,801 
401,075 
409,189 
452,539 


Work-days 
Lost 


2,261,731 
2,408,123 
1,922,437 
2,168,961 
4,775,559 

973,475 
2,358,062 
8,982,795 
9,198,708 
4,992,795 
7,577,288 





3,330,503 . 
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capacity will naturally explain how ineffec- 
tive the Act has been and what remedial 
measures are to be taken to improve the 
same. The Bombay Trade Disputes Conci- 
liation Act of 1934 and the Bombay Indus- 
trial Disputes Act of 1938 attempted to 
remove the two major defects of the All 
India Trade Disputes Act of 1929 by (1) 
setting up a permanent conciliation machi- 
nery and (2) making conciliation compul- 
sory. But these two Acts are applicable 
only to the province of Bombay. The 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act is a far 
advanced piece of legislation under this 
head but it is not yet perfect in all aspects. 
There is already a move afoot to make im- 
provements in the same. 

The notable points of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act are :— 

(1) Itattempts to regulate the condi- 
tions governing employment through 
mutual understanding of the parties con- 
cerned. 


(2) It definitely lays down that rules 
and regulations governing service condi- 
tions should be drawn as agreed to by both 
the parties and settled by the Labour Com- 
missioner with a right to appeal to the 


Industrial Court. Nowhere in India such 
a provision is made. 

(3) It retracts all lightning strikes and 
affords sufficient time and opportunity to 
avoid any strike. , 

(4) It aims also to promote genuine 
Trade Unions on sound lines. 

(5) Itsets up a permanent Industrial 
Court. 

Though there are a number of techni- 
eal defects like the lengthy conciliation 
proceedings, etc., yet the general principles 
involved in the Act are very progressive. 
It will be in the best interest of Indian 
Industry and the workers to have an exten- 
sive legislative measure on the lines of the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act for the 
whole of India. Working classes are day 
by day growing conscious of their rights 
and privileges and their demand for fair 


and equitable treatment is increasing and 
there is bound to be a good deal of unrest 
after the war and such definite legislation 
to prevent loss and suffering is very essen- 
tial. 

Legislation Relating to Oollective Bar- 
gaining and Workers’ Organizations.—The 
only Aet in the field is the Trade Union Act 
of 1926. The important point of this Act 
is that it has given a legal status to Trade 
Unions. Beyond this it has not been able to 
achieve any material progress. The above 
fact ean be substantiated by the history of 
Trade Unions. The total number of Trade 
Unions in 1927-28 were twenty-eight with a 
membership of 100,619. This works out to 
an average of 3,400 per Union. In 1940-41 
the number has risen to 711 with member- 
ship of 513,882 and the average member- 
ship per Union is 1,064. The increase in 
the number of Unions is due to a large ex. 
tent to the split in the original unions and 
formation of many small unions with com- 
paratively less membership. Though Trade} 
Union movement bas been going on in this 
country for over two decades its progress 
and achievements are comparatively poor. 
The 513,832 members of the registered 
Trade Unions mentioned above include those 
of afew unions other than the industrial 
ones. But still if a percentage is worked 
out the membership will come to less than 
20% of the total number of workers em- 
ployed in the industry. The Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Union seems to be one of 
the very few well organized Trade Unions 
with 24,000 members to its credit and run- 
ning a number of welfare organizations. 
The Act, as it is, empowers registration but 
there is no binding of compulsory recogni- 
tion of such Trade Unions on the part of 
the employers. In the absence of such 
compulsory recognition the union will not 
be able to achieve much in collective bar- 
gaining. Compulsory recognition without 
certain obligations on the part of the unions 
is not advocated. Legislation to that end 
detailing the minimum conditions which 





















































would entitle recognition is very essential. 
A genuine Trade Union is a source of power 
and strength to industry. 

Without indulging in a lengthy digres- 
sion from the legitimate scope of the subject 
we may here, in passing, briefly outline the 
necessary conditions for successful Trade 
Unionism in India. ‘The first and the fore- 
most condition is the need for removal of 
illiteracy and ignorance of the workers. 
Secondly, the leaders of unions must be 
from the rank and file of the working class. 
Thirdly, a union’s activities should not be 
mixed with any political creed and class- 
war, though conditions peculiar to India 
cannot permit a Trade Union to remain out 
of politics altogether. Fourthly, a Trade 
Union must aim at eradicating evils con- 
fronting the working class rather than 
fomenting and fostering conflicts. Lastly, 
a permanently interested industrial com- 
munity should be developed, rather than the 
migratory agricultural-cum-industrial com- 
munity as at present, who can develop a 
sense for unionism and maintain regular 
contact and permanent interest, essential to 
the growth of Trade Unionism. 

The strength and power of unions must 
come from within as a natural growth and 
development but not be imposed from without 
by law. The employers also have to be 
blamed for not helping to develop genuine 
Trade Unions—the strength and the back- 
bone of industries. The Royal Commission 
on Labour while describing the attitude of 
employers towards Trade Unions said ‘‘In 
many cases we found it difficult to ascertain 
what active steps have been taken to en- 
courage the growth of healthy Trade Union- 
ism ; while the attitude of some employers 
in the dealings with Trade Unions was 
singularly ill-calculated to that end.’’ This 
statement describes exactly the existing 
conditions. Unless and until the employers 
awake from their lethargy and reconstruct 
the situation it is feared the class conflicts 
that have already started are sure to lead to 
dangerous ends, 
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Welfare Legislation.—Welfare legisla- 
tion seems to have ill-fared in the hands of 
administrators and industrialists. There 
seems to have been no genuine interest. to 
materially improve the living conditions of 
the industrial workers. 

Let us take the two existing Acts: 
(1) The Maternity Benefit Act, and (2) 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Maternity Benefit Act was first enacted in 
Bombay in 1929 to be followed by the various 
provinces upto 1940 when Assam passed an 
Act of its own. The Central Government’s 
Mines Maternity Act was passed in 194], 
Inspite of comparatively large number of 
female workers employed in various indus- 
tries, the Central Government could not 
think of enacting a measure to protect their 
health during the prematernity and post 
maternity periods. The benefit provided 
under the Act is very in adequate. The 
issue must be considered under two heads: 
(1) protection to the industrially employed 
mother and (2) protection to the future 
generation of the nation. The interest of 
the industry is not only concerned with the 
mother employed but also with the child 
who is yet to be employed. The period of 
benefit must be extended to three months ; 
four weeks before and eight weeks after 
maternity, and the period of employment 
entitling one to benefits should be reduced to 
six months instead of nine as at present. 

Besides, adequate facilities for medical and 
maternity treatments must be made avail- 
able at reasonable cost or free. The Govern- 
ment of India are contemplating to increase 
the quantum of benefit from 8 annas to 12 
annas per day. Even this is not adequate. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act also 

is defective. The injured has no provision 
for the first seven days of absence and even 
the financial aid provided by way of fort- 
nightly payments is inadequate because the 
injured as a bread-winner has not only to 
support his family but also to attend to his 
injury. The Indian industrial worker is 
not so well paid as to lay aside enough to 
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meet such contingent expenses. As the in- 
jury is the result of mechanised industry it 
is essential to see that adequate provision 
is made by the employer to provide for the 
treatment and maintenance of the worker 
and his family during such treatment. In 
this connection it may be suggested that in 
the cities, or large industrial centres, all the 
employers can pool together their resources 
and provide well equipped hospital facilities 
not only for the worker but also for his 
family. It will not only be a help to the 
worker but will also relieve the congestion 
in private and public hospitals and thus by 
reducing the strain may help to provide 
better facilities for treatment and care of 
others. On the whole, industrial employment 
conditions must be made sufficiently attrac- 
tive to draw men from the rural areas. 
Some argue that if a proper sickness insur- 
ance scheme is introduced then the issue of 
compensation for industrial accident will 
not arise. This is a misreading of the situ- 
ation. Sickness is different from accident 
and it must be dealt with separately. More- 
over, the compensation that is provided is 
very inadequate, especially in case of very 
serious injuries, particularly to lifeandlimb. 
The compensation awarded to-day is based 
on the poor man’s standard. If national 
interest is foremost in the minds of industri- 
alists then it should be their duty to give 
complete protection to the members of, the 
family who happen to lose or get disabled 
their bread-winner through industrial acci- 
dents. 

One deplorable feature in connection 
with the compensation payment is the delay 
in obtaining relief for the victims. There 
are some organizations like the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association where there is a 
permanent machinery in the form of the 
Bombay Mill Owners’ Mutual Insurance 
which quickly dispenses all compensation 
cases. But in case of many individual con- 


cerns where the injured or the family mem- 
bers of the injured have to fight their own 
compensation cases it is often a Jost battle. 
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It may be mentioned by way of illustration 
a case which is within our knowledge. A 
young boy of about 20, a promising carpen- 
ter, was employed in a cinema production 
company. In the course of his work he fell 
down and sustained some injuries to which 
he succumbed. The employer tried to avoid 
payment of compensation by false methods. 
The father took up the case through lawyers 
and after a month or twoa lump sum com. 
pensation was awarded but by that time the 
ownership of the company had changed and 
the original owner had disappeared. The poor 
father after several attempts to get relief 
finally gave up hope. Similar cases there 
may be many. D. A. Buchanan says, ‘‘In- 
jured workers have so far made little use of 
the provisions (of the Compensation Act) 
because they deem it better to accept what 
is offered than to enter a litigation. .... 
Many people, however, do not know that 
such a law exists and therefore fail to make 
any claim.’’* Besides, the migratory ten- 
dency of the workmen makes it impossible 
to trace the claimants when the amounts of 
compensation are realised through commis- 
sioners. Future legislation must aim at 
setting right all these defects. 

From the foregoing observations it will 
be seen that there has been no definite effort 
to safeguard the rights and privileges of the 
larger majority of agricultural and other 
miscellaneous labour excepting the indus- 
trial. If there is to be uniform opportunity 
to live life on an equal level it is necessary 
to protect the life and standards of all alike. 
There is a very fruitful field for fresh legis- 
lation along the lines pursued with reference 
to industrial labour. The piece of legisla- 
tion, and that too on a partial basis, helpful 
to the agriculturists seems to be the Debt 
Redemption Act. 

In the field of industrial labour fresh 
legislation to improve the glaring in- 
equalities are necessary on the following 
subjects :— 

1. Compulsory Industrial Housing. 
~~ © Capitalistic Industry in India, page 448, 
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2. Sickness Insurance. 

3, Old-age Pension and Provident Fund. 

4. The Industrial Workers’ Welfare Act. 

The low standard of living of the 
industrial worker seems to be part and 
parcel of the poverty of the masses which 
breeds discontent and social insecurity. The 
Prime Minister of England has promised 
‘Food, work and home for all.’’ The 
Atlantic Charter has re-emphasised the 
above with a pledge to improve the standard 
of labour through social and economic 
development. There are no promises for 
the Indian poverty-stricken masses. This 
can come only through a Government 
interested in the welbeing of the nation. 
Food, shelter, clothing and sufficient facili- 
ties for health and education and guarantee 
againt unemployment are the minimum 
requirements for the social and economic 
security in India and legislation to that 
effect is very essential at an early date 
to avoid conflicts. 

The importance of Social Security Legis- 
lation is stressed in all the labour conferences 
and many schemes are under consideration. 
The post-war period will see a number of 
beneficial enactments definitely devoted to 
the improvement and welbeing of the work- 
ing class. The important factor that should 
be considered, then, is the need for a uni- 
form legislation for the whole of India and 
not the piecemeal affair which is being 
adopted by legislatures today. The Royal 
Commission on Labour has very strongly 
advocated the need for all-India legislation. 
Whatever legislation is enacted, it must 
be made applicable to the whole of India 
including the States big and small. 

Considering the miserable standard of 
living of most of the working men and 
women today, it is very necessary to 
introduce a large variety of welfare 
services for their benefit. These services 
must cater not only for the workman, but 

his whole family. The worker’s food, 
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recreation, education, and general culture 
require attention at least during a transi- 
tory period. The worker should be helped 
to protect and care for the small child, and 
give a decent education to his sons and 
daughters. Families should receive adequate 
attention, and friendly guidance in their day- 
to-day struggle in a difficult and complex 
world. All these can be attended to if pro- 
perly organized welfare departments extend 
their present activities and aim to achieve 
the real and personal welfare of the working 
class. 
In conclusion we shall only quote what 
Sir Harold Butler of the International 
Labour Office has remarked in his report 
‘Industry in East.’’ ‘‘Notwithstanding the 
extensive reforms which have been carried 
on by the Indian Legislatures during the 
past fifteen years there are signs of acute 
discontent in most industrial centres......... 
The remedy for this state of affairs cannot 
be found wholly or mainly in legislation. 
Without reforms already carried through 
by Government the situation would no 
doubt have been more acute, but a peaceful 
atmosphere in factory cannot be created by 
law. Itis the product of day-to-day dealings 
between management and workers and it is 
by these that the flow of production is 
mainly determined.’’ The great disparity of 
labour conditions, by unequally distributing 
the burden of labour legislation among the 
provinces have tended to drive industry 
from the advanced provinces and States 
into less advanced ones thereby creating 
unfair competition. Itis essential in the 
interests of uniform growth and develop- 
ment of industry to have uniform Labour 
Codes affording equal and fair opportunities 
for the huge majority of the Indian popula- 
tion. The urgent post-war needs, therefore, 
in a nutshell are uniform Labour Code for 
all kinds of labour and proper machinery 
for the enforcement of the same all over 
the country. 
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In social dynamics educational planning is a vital cause as well as an important effect of the social 
process. No educational scheme in recent times, except the Wardha one, has drawn the universal attention 
comparable to that evoked by the Sargent Plan. In his following personal observations, Dr. Krishnayya 
submits the Plan to thorough analysis and examines the criticism levelled against it from various angles, 


Dr. Krishnayya is Inspector of European Schools, Bombay Presidency. 


[JYHE Scheme of Post-War Educational 
Development of India, popularly 
known as the Sargent Scheme of Educa- 

tion, has been before the public for over a 

year now. Ithas aroused considerable in- 

terest even amongst those who have but 
hazy notions of what it is all about. 

The Purpose.—The Scheme, as it is now 
published by the Manager of Publications, 
Delhi, for the Bureau of Education is a 
closely printed 99-page volume, embodying 
in its 12 chapters the main proposals of the 
various Committees set up from 1935 by the 
reconstituted Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 
number of different subjects.. The material 
from these Reports is held together by the 
ideas and suggestions of Mr. John Sargent, 
the Educational Advisor to the Government 
of India. Mr. Sargent is therefore not the 
sole author of the Board’s Report but he is 
much more than one of its thirty four 
signatories. In fact, ever since he arrived in 
India the Board has worked in the expecta- 
tion that sooner or later a serious attempt 
would have to be made to tackle the problem 
of providing India with a system of edu- 
cation approximating to those available in 
other countries. The members, who include 
all the Ministers and Advisors for Education 
and the D. P. I’s of all the provinces, have 
devoted their attention to surveying the 
main fields of educational activity with a 
view to ascertaining what would be the 
minimum provision required. This Scheme 
has now been placed before the Reconstruc- 
tien Committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Here then is the history of the present 
Report. No one was trying merely to make 
an impression, It was not a case of trying 


These committees dealt with a- 


to catch the public eye or the popular vote. 
And the Idea was not just to keep people’s 
minds occupied and their thoughts engaged. 
It is a Scheme obviously based on years of 
study, begun when the provinces were under 
popular ministries and bearing the un- 
mistakable marks of those days, and design- 
ed with the definite object of getting a real 
move on in matters educational. It would, 
therefore, be less than reasonable to 
question its motives or to suspect its bona 
fides. 

Now with this preliminary idea of how 
the Scheme has come into existence, it may 
be worth while to note briefly the main 
features of the Scheme and then examine 
some of the chief criticisms levelled against 
it. 

I. General Principles.—The general 
principles of the Scheme are as follows :— 

(i) Equality of opportunity for all child- 
ren has to be guaranteed under a 
national scheme. A certain minimum 
of education for all boys and girls, 
and higher education of various types 
for those who have the aptitude for it 
have to be provided. 

All children have to be compulsorily 
at school from the age of six up to 
fourteen ; this period of education 
has to be made free and a complete 
responsibility of the State. 
High School, University, Technical 
and Vocational Education are to be 
made available for those who have 
the aptitude for it but cannot afford 
to pay for it. Such students have to 
be brought under a system of free 
scholarships and maintenance grants. 
(iv) Provision has also to be made for the 
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education of illiterate adults and 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children. A national scheme of 
education must also include recrea- 
tion and social amenities for youths 
who have left school, a School Medi- 
cal Service and Employment Bureau. 
(v) An efficient administrative machinery 
has to be brought into existence to 
administer the national scheme with 
vision, courage and faith. 
A new scheme of training the num- 
ber of teachers required has to be 
undertaken with a view to put the 
above into operation within a stated 
period of years. 

Main Recommendations.—Basic Educa- 
tion.—The most important part of Mr. 
Sargent’s Scheme is that relating to Basic 
(Primary and Middle) Education—a system 
of universal, compulsory and free education 
for all boys and girls between the ages of 6 
and 14. The instruction to be provided 
should follow the lines laid down in reports 
already adopted by the Board. The Scheme 
suggests that, while the majority of the 
pupils should go through the complete 
course, children of ability and promise 
should be enabled, at the end of the Primary 
’ or Junior Basic stage, to enter High Schools 
and other institutions for higher education. 

The cost of this stage is calculated on 
the basis of 1 teacher for 30 pupils in the 
Junior school and 1 teacher for 25 pupils in 
the Senior schools. By far the largest 
single item of expenditure will fall under 
this stage and will amount to Rs. 200 crores 
annually. 

This would call for 1°8 million teachers 
to instruct 52 million pupils. 

Nursery Schools.—India now has hardly 
any facilities for Nursery Schools or Classes 
but a proper system of Kindergarten in- 
struction is an essential part of any national 
system of education. Mr. Sargent suggests 
that in urban areas separate Nursery Schools 
or Departments should be provided, while 
elsewhere where there are not sufficient 
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children, Nursery Classes should be attach- 
ed to Primary Schools. Kindergarten work 
should invariably be in the hands of women 
teachers trained for the purpose. Such 
instruction should be free and every effort 
should be made to persuade parents to send 
their children to Schools, particularly in 
areas where housing conditions are bad or 
mothers have to go out to work. 

High Schools.—Pupils at the age of 11 
will, on completion of the Junior Basic 
Stage, undergo a test to assess their abili- 
ties, aptitude and general promise for High 
School Education. ‘The High School course 
will cover 6 years from 11to17 instead of 
5 years as at present. High School educa- 
tion is neither free nor compulsory but, 
since the pupils are admitied by selection, 
free. places and maintenance allowances are 
to be provided. 

On the basis of one child in every five 
going into high schools, of the age group 
11-17, 72°5 lakhs pupils will require places 
in the high schools in British India. At 
present there are not more than 10 lakhs 
pupils in all the existing high schools, so 
that it will be necessary to provide 62°5 
lakhs places over and above the number for 
whom provision is available. 

High School education should be a 
stage complete in itself and not merely a 
preliminary to University education. The 
large majority of high school leavers should 
receive education that will fit them for 
direct entry into occupations and profes- 
sions. The reorganized high schools should 
be of two main types: (1) Academic, (2) 
Technical. The Academic High Schools 
will impart instruction in the arts and pure 
science, while the Technical High Schools 
will emphasise applied science and indus- 
trial and commercial subjects. In both, the 
course in the junior stage will be a common 
core of the ‘humanities’ throughout. Art 
and Music should form an integral part of 
the curriculum in both, and all girls should 
take a course in domestic science, The 
needs of the area will be the dominant 
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factor in deciding what types of schools and 
what variety of courses should be provided. 
In rural areas where pupils are likely to 
take to agriculture on their own farms or 
elsewhere, an agricultural bias should be 
given to the curriculum. 

The expenditure is calculated on the 
basis of 1 teacher to every 20 pupils. Half 
of the teachers will be graduates and the 
other half non-graduates. It is expected 
that half the number of pupils will pay fee 
at Rs. 6/- per mensem, the total income 
amounting to Rs. 26°11 crores. 5% of the 
income is expected from endowments. The 
State will have to provide 50 crores per 
annum for High School education through- 
out British India. 

University Education.—Dealing with 
University Education reference is made to 
certain weaknesses of the prevailing system. 
India has not enough Universities for a 
country of her size and population, but the 
trouble is that the proportion of students 


in Indian Universities as compared to the 


School-going population is high, which 
shows that in India ‘‘the super-structure of 
the educational system has been allowed to 
develop before the main building has been 
erected on broad and sound foundations.”’ 
To raise standards all round the Board 
suggests here, too, that the conditions for 
admission should be revised to ensure that 
all students admitted will benefit from a 
University course; and they expect that the 
proposed re-organisation of the High School 
system will facilitate this. Asin the High 
Schools, adequate assistance must be pro- 
vided for poor students, 

On the minimum basis of one in 15 
students at the high school stage entering 
Universities, 74,000 matriculates will seek 
admission annually to the Universities. 
Thus for a 3-year course and post-graduate 
study 2,40,000 places are needed for Univer- 
sities in British India. The average cost of 
a University student is estimated at Rs. 400 
per annum. This is nearly 40% above the 
present average cost and makes provision 


for improvement in lecturers’ salary, fe- 
duction in size of classes, tutorial system, 
etc. The total cost will be Rs. 960 lakhs per 
annum. It is expected that 50% of the 
students will pay fees at Rs. 240/- per 
annum, the fee income being Rs. 288 lakhs 
per annum. 10% may be expected from 
endowments. 10% of the total cost will 
have to be set apart as maintenance grants 
of needy students. Thus, except for fee 
income which will amount to 30% of the 
total expenditure, the State will have to 
provide 70% of the total expenditure which 
is Rs. 672 lakhs. 

An Indian University Commission is 
advocated to co-ordinate the activities of 
different Universities and eliminate overlap- 
ping or dispersion of effort. This authority 
should be created on the lines of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee in Great Britain. 

Technical Institution.—Technical (in- 
cluding Commercial) education is an im. 
portant service, and it is suggested that in 
view of the difficulties in the way of organis- 
ing iton a provincial basis, it should be 
controlled, at any rate in its higher stage, 
by an all-India body called the National 
Council of Technical Education and that 
the cost should be borne by the Government 
of India. Prospective post-war develop. 
ments make the establishment of an effici- 
ent system of technical instruction a matter 
of the greatest importance, and agricul- 
tural education is not the least important 
branch of technical instruction. 

The Technical High School is an im- 
portant new idea aiming at giving an all- 
round education with a technical bias for 
pupils of ability so as to satisfy the apti- 
tudes of those who want a practical course, 
and the needs of industry and commerce for 
intelligent young workers. But apart from 
Technical High Schools, Technical instruc- 
tion should meet the needs of five classes of 
industrial workers—the managerial class 
research workers, the supervisory class, 
skilled artisans and semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 
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Adult Education.—Approximately 85% 
of the population in India is illiterate. The 
normal age-range of adults that should be 
made literate is fixed at 10-40. The total 
population in India within this age-range is 
1,486 lakhs. Of these 14°64 are literate. 
This leaves 1,270 lakhs to be made literate. 
It is proposed to make them literate, within 
a period of 25 years, of which the first 5 
years will have to be devoted to recruiting 
and training suitable teachers. During the 
period of 25 years about 355 lakhs will pass 
out of the 10-40 age-range. This leaves 905 
lakhs to be made literate. Assuming that 
1 teacher can make 20 adults literate in a 
course of instruction lasting 100 hours, the 
total number of teachers required will be 
362 lakhs. It is proposed to pay Re. 1 per 
hour per teacher; the total expenditure 
will amount to Rs. 36'2 crores. To this 
must be added 15% to cover the expenditure 
on books, equipment and administration, 
ete. The total cost, therefore, amounts to 


416 crores spread over 25 years. This is the 
cost of well-organized literacy -drives, and 


10% of this must be added for adult 
education. Thus the total on both literacy 
and education will amount to Rs. 59°7 
crores. 

To an increasing degree, as illiteracy 
is reduced, education in a fuller sense 
should be provided for those who become 
literate. Here, as in all branches of educa- 
tion, a big problem will be the securing of 
teachers and, while the main responsibility 
is the State’s the help of voluntary organi- 
sations where they are available will have 
to be enlisted. 

Provision of Teachers.—Even if India 
had all the finances necessary for launching 
& nation-wide educational programme, it 
will not be possible to establish schools all 
over the country at once. The essential 
requirement of any comprehensive develop- 
ment, the authors feel, is the provision of 
an adequate number of efficient teachers 
and of the necessary institutions for train- 
ing them. The present training institutions 
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can do no more than replace the number of 
those who retire from the profession. 
Therefore, a vast increase in training insti- 
tutions is required to provide the huge army 
of teachers required under the scheme. 

India will require approximately 22 
lakhs of teachers for all stages of school 
education. Of these 12 lakhs will be requir- 
ed for Pre-Primary and Junior Basic 
Schools, 6,20,000 for Senior Basic Schools 
and 3,62,000 for High Schools. 

India will require ultimately over 
2,000,000 non-graduate teachers and 1,80,000 
graduates for High Schools, and new Train- 
ing Schools and Colleges must be provided 
to meet this need. Suitable pupils from 
High Schools must be picked—particularly 
from Girls’ High Schools. No fees should 
be’ charged and poor students should be 
helped liberally. Teachers, especially those 
in remote rural areas, should be able to 
take refresher courses. 

The rate at which trained teachers can 
be produced, the Board believes, is the 
factor on which the entire development 
programme will depend. The first five years 
will have to be devoted to opening training 
centres and from the sixth year onward a 
gradual flow of teachers will be available. 
It is caleulated that the 22 lakhs of teachers 
will be available in the 39th year of this 
expansion scheme. : 

It is estimated that the cost per teacher 
under training will be Rs. 250/- per year. 
All tuition will be free. It is also assumed 
that 30% of the trainees will be able to meet 
their maintenance charges. The total cost 
of training 22 lakhs of teachers will be 1°60 
crores spread over a period of 35 years or 
an average of 4°36 lakhs a year. 

School Medical Services and Physical 
Education.—On the subject of School Ser- 
vices and Physical Education, Mr. Sargent 
takes his stand on the findings of a joint 
Committee appointed in 1941 by the Central 
Advisory Boards of Health and Education. 
The medical inspection of children is of 
little value unless linked up with ithe treat- 
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ment of defects discovered and arrangements 
for following up cases where necessary. The 
provision of mid-day meals in schools is a 
step towards combating malnutrition, while 
better personal hygiene can be taught both 
by example and precept in schools. Phy- 
sical training should be given to all child- 
ren. The Scheme ecaleulates that India’s 
school-going population will need 7,500 
School Medical Officers and 15,000 Nurses 
to run an efficient School Medical Service. 
The Mentally and Physically Handicap- 
ped.—So far, whatever has been done for 
the education of mentally and physically 
handicapped children in India has been 
almost always due to voluntary effort. Pro- 
vision for them should, however, form part 
of the State system of education. As far 
as possible, handicapped children should be 
trained in ordinary schools ; resort to special 
schools should be limited to cases where it 
is essential. The blind and the deaf need 


special educational arrangements and special 


teachers. The handicapped should always 
be trained for remunerative employment and 
an effort should be made to find such em- 
ployment for them. 

National Youth Movement.—A National 
Youth Movement to provide recreative and 
social activities for young people, especially 
those between the ages of 14 and 20 who are 
no longer in schools, should be set up. 
This movement should not try to supersede 
existing organisations, but should co-ordi- 
nate their activities and extend their range. 

Employment Bureauz.—Employment Bu- 
reaux under the control of the Education 
Departments and staffed by trained experts 
with experience of teaching and of indus- 
trial conditions should be maintained in the 
Provinces. They are specially necessary in 
India because of the restricted openings at 
the moment for those leaving all types of 
schools; Universities should preferably 
have their own Employment Bureaux. 

Administration.—As regards educational 
administration the main recommendations 
of the Report are as follows: — 
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(a) The Provinces should remain the 
main units for educational administration 
except in regard to University and higher 
technical education, the activities of which 
should be co-ordinated on an all-India basis. 

(b) In the event of the Indian States 
taking part in educational development on 
an all-India scale it may be necessary, in 
order to form economic educational units, to 
group the smaller ones or attach them to 
large States or contiguous Provinces. 

(c) A national system of education 
will require much closer co-operation, finan- 
cial and otherwise, between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

(d) Provincial Governments should be 
left to make such changes in their adminis- 
trative arrangements as the carrying out of 
education developments on the scale con- 
templated may require. Experience, how- 
ever, suggests that they would be well- 
advised to resume all educational powers 
from local bodies, except where these are 
functioning efficiently. 

(e) In order to enlist local interest in 
education, School Managing Bodies, School 
Boards and District Education Committees 
may be constituted, if and when sufficient 
people of the right type are available to 
serve on them. An Education Advisory 
Board for the entire Province may be 
desirable. 

(f) A strong Education Department 
will be required at the Centre, and in this 
connection the scope and functions of the 
Central Advisory Board should be enlarged. 

(gz) Provision has been made under 
each separate branch of education for the 
cost of administration which may be esti- 
mated at 5 per cent of the gross annual ex- 
penditure. 

Financial Aspects of the Scheme.—Estim- 
ates of the cost of education are based on 
pre-war standards both in regard to the 
population and the cost of living. It will 
be seen that a national system of education 
as proposed in the Sargent Scheme, when 
fully working will cost Rs, 312 crores 
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per year. In 1940-41 total expenditure on 
education throughout India on all stages of 
education amounted to Rs. 30 crores, of 
which Rs. 175 crores came from public 
funds. The Scheme, however, recommends 
that the amount at present spent on educa- 
tion, namely Rs. 30 crores should be re- 
garded as a reserve fund towards meeting 
the cost, in part at any rate, of providing 
for the prospective increase in population 
during the period which must elapse before 
a national system is in full operation. 

The Scheme is spread over a period of 
40 years of 8 stages of 5 years each. The 
first 5 years are to be devoted to planning, 
propaganda andthe provision of institutions 
necessary for the training of teachers. 

The net recurring cost of education 
after the 40th year will be Rs. 312 crores per 
annum. 

The total expenditure involved in the 
Scheme amounts to a figure which will 
render necessary a drastic reconsideration 
of the whole basis on which education is 
financed. Any re-allocation of the financial 
burden between the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces should also have regard to the 
variation in the revenue-producing capacity 
of different areas. The Board is aware that 
their proposals involve large financial 
issues, but they urge that the necessary 
money must be obtained out of current 
revenues and, if necessary, out of loans 
or capital balances available. It is also 
possible that substantial sums in possession 
of religious bodies may be utilized for edu- 
cation. The great bulk of expenditure, 
however, should only be met from expanded 
revenue. If India wants a proper system of 
education, the Board says, she will have to 
follow the practice of other countries—that 
of paying for it. 

II. Oriticisms Examined.—The Scheme 
has been discussed in the press and on the 
platform and looked at from various points 
of view; we are, therefore, now in a position 
to briefly state and examine a few typical 
criticisms. 


Oosts Too Much.—One of the most 
popular criticisms is that regarding the 
cost. There are many who think that the 
sum of Rs. 313 crores of rupees proposed to 
be expended annually, 40 years hence, is 
too much and impossible for a poor country 
like India, where there are many different 
aspects of uplift demanding attention 
urgently and where the cost of education 
to-day is 90 crores or about 1/10th of that. 
This criticism has been met to some extent 
by the Board. They point out that the ex- 
penditure turns round the increased pay- 
scales which must be paid to the 2 million 
teachers, who will have to be employed and 
they are not pessimistic about finding the 
money. They say ‘‘the expenditure pro- 
posed is admittedly heavy but the experience 
of war suggests that when a paramount 
necessity can be established, the money re- 
quired to meet it can and will be found, It 
is for India to decide whether the time has 
arrived when a national educational system 
isa paramount necessity.’’ Speaking be- 
fore the Pilgrim Society, not long before 
his departure for India Lord Wavell said, 
‘Tt has always seemed to mea curious fact 
that money is forthcoming in any quantity 
for a war but that no nation has ever yet 
produced the money on the same scale to 
fight the evils of peace—viz. poverty, lack 
of education, unemployment, ill health. 
When we are prepared to spend our money 
and our efforts as freely for education as we 
do now against Hitler and we pay our school 
masters at a higher rate .. we shall 
really be making progress.’’ The war has 
certainly shown that there is no limit to the 
amount of money that can be raised from 
the people for a purpose regarded as urgent 
and vital by those ruling over them. All 
the more so will it be if it is the people’s 
Government. Even at about 312 crores the 
cost of education per pupil will be, 40 years 
hence, a little over Rs. 5/- as against Britain’s 
pre-war Rs, 32/-. It might also be pointed 
out that the subject of educational finance 
cannot be treated in isolation, for it is in- 
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timately bound up with developments, 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural, 
which cannot be overlooked. The conse- 
quent increased revenues and earning 
capacity should not be forgotten. It should 
be possible also to convert the Basic Schools’ 
handicrafts—some of them at any rate—into 
cash and to economise here and there. But on 
the other hand, as it was expressed at a 
meeting not long ago, it is not unlikely that 
the India of the future might not be content 
with what has been provided in this Scheme. 
She might want a navy, an army and an 
air force of her own and for these, training 
centres and military preparatory schools 
would be necessary. Technological insti- 
tutions of a higher grade might be needed 
for the expansion in industries, factories, 
railways, aviation, etc. Such an India, it 
was said, would have to spend much more 
than 312 crores and would be prepared to do 
so. In any case it is for politicians and 
statesmen to find the money. -As education- 
ists it is our duty to recognise that the plan 
is not utopian and to demand, as_ the 
Manchester Guardian reports Parliament to 
have done recently, ‘‘that this time the 
educational cup shall not be dashed from 
the children’s lips.’’ 

40-50 Years’ Period.—Another criticism, 
not less popular, comes from those who 
refer to the 40-year period laid down for the 
completion of the Scheme as being too jong. 
Even Sir R. M. Statham, a member of the 
Board and Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, ina dissenting note says: ‘‘any 
suggestion both in regard to expenditure 
and policy which may take effect only 40 or 
50 years hence is in grave danger of being 
put on one side and neglected.’’ Several 
have pointed to the fact that Russia was 
able to make a whole nation literate in less 
than 20 years. The reason given by the 
Board for needing 40 years is that ‘‘pro- 
gress cannot outstrip the supply of teachers.’’ 
Those intent on reaching the goal sooner, 
and not foregoing the stimulus and challenge 
that comes from a less distant goal, suggest 
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that ideal methods of teaching, by ideally 
qualified agents, in ideal circumstances and 
surroundings would be ideal indeed, if there 
were no urgency, but they say that the 
necessity and the urgency being what they 
are from the point of view of the nation, 
India should follow in the footsteps of 
Britain, Russia, Japan, etc., and try and 
achieve maximum progress in minimum 
time and with whatever means are available 
—while, of course all the while, working up 
to better standards in teaching qualifica- 
tions and performance. This impatience is 
exhibited specially by the educationally 
backward communities. They appreciate 
the fact that such big achievements must 
take time; but so keen are they on the goal 
set up by the Board that they would like to 
see it reached sooner and anyhow. They 
would say, as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Punjab University has said in this con- 
nection, “‘those who cannot get cake must 
live on bread.’’ Large classes and one- 
teacher schools are still not uncommon in 
Britain and, as a temporary measure, might 
be tolerated in India too. It has been 
mentioned also by certain members of the 
Board that visual education has not received 
adequate attention and that the radio, the 
magic lantern, the cinema and the gramo- 
phone could be employed to assist in ex- 
pediting progress in instructing the young 
and the adult in training the teachers. This 
line of thinking, being evidence of genuine 
and useful enthusiasm, deserves sympathe- 
tic exploration and it was well, therefore, 
that Sir Jogendra Singh, Chairman of the 
Central Advisory Board, in his opening 
remarks on the recent Karachi Meeting of 
the Board, referred to this criticism and 
made it clear that the provinces may shorten 
the period of achievement if they wished. 
Goal: Britain’s Pre-war Standard.— 
Some critics, surprisingly few, have called 
attention to the fact that the Report says: 
‘‘the Board have aimed at a standard 
comparable with that already attained in 
Great Britain and other Western conntries 
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before the war.’’ They say, “‘if the goal to 
be pursued during the next forty years is to 
reach Britain’s pre-war standard, is India 
going to be condemned to be for ever half a 
century behind the West? The rest of the 
world is not going to wait for us and so 
what about the tremendous lag?’’ This 
is a legitimate consideration and will have 
to be borne in mind by the Board and by 
provincial authorities. It is possible to 
argue that the Board had to keep some known 
and intelligible goal in view to work up to, 
and also that even pre-war Britain’s stand- 
ard appeared difficult enough to plan to 
reach in less than forty years, and that to aim 
at any thing much beyond that, might call 
for superhuman measures at this stage and 
estimates more astronomical. Also, it may 
be, as some have urged in reply, that the 
rate and amount of progress likely to be 
achieved in the next forty years will not be 
the same as that managed in the last four 
decades and that therefore the leeway to be 
made up by India may not be discouraging- 
ly stupendous. Some, like the Ministers of 
Education of Assam and Bengal, suggest 
that ‘‘the spread of progress envisaged in 
the report must at least be doubled, if not 
quadrupled, no matter if we have to resort 
to means and methods, as Russia did on 
emancipation from the Czarist regime.’’ It 
is also conceivable that a national govern- 
ment may be able to find short cuts in 
methods and motive power and also step on 
the accelerator so much as to be able in 40 
or 50 years.to reach not only Britain’s pre- 
war standard but also to catch up with her 
and the West. Those who believe that the 
pace planned by the Board is too slow and 
extravagant can set before themselves, their 
provinces and the country this farther goal 
to be achieved within the allotted 40 or 50 
years. 

Scheme Foreign.—The criticism which is 
sometimes levelled that the Scheme is 
western in character and has not on it the 
marks of Indian tradition, Indian genius and 
culture and therefore not to be welcomed, is 


not well founded. For one thing, these terms, 
‘*western’’ and ‘Indian’ in an administrative 
matter like this are almost irrelevant. Be- 
sides there is nothing in the sytem which is 
anti-Indian and an all-embracing arrange- 
ment for educational expansion cannot but 
be good for India. Could a plan for pro- 
viding technical institutions, commercial 
schools, adult education, increased facilities 
for University education, school medical 
services and physical education which are 
precisely what we have always longed for, 
be regarded as ‘unnational?’ Could a scheme 
for establishing youth organizations, re- 
creational facilities, vocational guidance 
clinics, educational institutions for the 
handicapped, employment bureaux for those 
who leave school and college, and more 
facilities for the training of teachers 
and better and humane scales of pay be 
accused of not being in the best interests of 
the country ? And why must we regard the 
provision of high school education—techni - 
cal and academic—for 1/5th of ail children 
between the ages 12 and 17 and the guaran- 
tee of universal, free and compulsory pri- 
mary education for all the children of the 
country between the years 6 and 14 at State 
cost, as not Indian but foreign? The criti- 
cism that the Scheme is not national appears 
to be based on the assumption that there is 
only one sense in which that word can be 
used. At present it is country-wide in its 
scope; and there is nothing intrinsic to 
prevent it from becoming sociologically 
and psychologically national. 

Nothing New.—There are some who re. 
gard the scheme as ‘‘a mere glorified modi- 
fication of the present system.’’ Well, even 
if a motor car is a mere glorified modifica- 
tion of the bullock cart most people have 
no doubt as to their preference! The Board 
has said, as a matter of fact, that, ‘‘in their 
considered opinion it is inconceivable that 
within a reasonable period a really national 
system could be developed. Apart from 
the extremely slow progress which has been 
made before the war, the present system 
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does not provide the foundations on which 
an effective structure could be erected; in 
fact, much of the present rambling edifice 
will have to be scrapped in order that some- 
thing better may be substituted. There is no 
half-way house between the present unsatis- 
factory position and the minimum provision 
which could be accepted as a national 
system. More revolutionary language it 
would be difficult to formulate and has not 
India always asked for such a comprehensive 
reform? Howcan she turn it down now 
just because it comes from Delhi and walk 
away? Which reminds us ofa story: As 
the Vicar started to go up the front steps of 
his church, a stately old lady stopped him 
with the request, ‘“‘Would you do me a 
favour ?’’ ‘‘Certainly, madam,’’ replied 
the Vicar. ‘‘Then please help me up these 
steps.’’ Arriving at the top, she paused 
for breath. Then she asked: ‘‘Can you 
tell me who is preaching to-day ?’’ ‘‘Why- 
er—the Vicar is.’’ ‘‘Then’’, she continued, 


will you do me another favour and help me 
down again ?’’ 

Constitutional Set Back.—The Scheme 
has also been criticised for favouring cen- 
tralisation at the expense of provincial 
autonomy and therefore putting back the 


clock of constitutional progress. Here 
again we should not be deceived by mere 
words and phrases like centralisation and 
autonomy. There are different degrees and 
kinds of centralisation. Moreover, the pro- 
blem is not peculiar to India. In countries 
like the United States it has been in existence 
and no major tragedies have been recorded. 
Provinces are not rich enough to bear all the 
educational expenditure out of their own 
revenues. The Central Government must 
and can come to their aid. The whole sys- 
tem of ‘‘grants-in-aid’’ no doubt bristles 
with difficulties as regards the relation 
between the body giving the aid and the 
body receiving it, but they are not insuper- 
able. The provinces should gain at least 
as much, perhaps, in the way of stimulation, 
encouragement and uniform standards ag 


aided schools do from Departmental Con- 
trol ! 

Besides, the fact that Ministers, Advi- 
sers, and Directors of Public Instruction of 
most of the provinces, whom it concerns 
most, and who understand the implications 
have approved and supported this move, 
suggests that they believe that provincial 
autonomy in the field of education has not 
been an unmixed blessing, that it has not 
always resulted in encouraging ‘‘experiment, 
or provincial variations which would add to 
the richness of Indian education.’’ Evident- 
ly they are convinced that experimentation 
will not be seriously impeded and that for 
‘‘the purpose of co-ordination, maintenance 
of uniform and adequate standards, preven- 
tion of overlapping’’ and stimulation to 
rapid progress, it is necessary to sacrifice a 
little prestige and independence. World 
experience has shown how most difficulties of 
this nature have been overcome. We can 
also overcome them provided we are 
not sentimentally attached to terms like 
‘‘autonomy’’. 

Area by Area Extension.—Objection has 
been raised also against the proposal to 
introduce free and compulsory education in 
certain selected areas during the different 
five year periods and not all over the pro- 
vince at one and the same time. It is 
maintained first of all that it would be 
difficult to choose certain areas in preference 
to others for prior cultivation and that if 
the area-by-area method should be adopted, 
these certain areas would necessarily steal 
a march over the rest and that therefore 
the plan would create or even widen the gulf 
between different parts or regions. The 
creation or widening of the disparity bet- 
ween areas is objected to particularly by 
certain backward communities who fear that 
the procedure recommended might, so far 
from enabling them to catch up with the 
advanced communities, result only in making 
their plight worse and for a longer period. 
They suggest starting free and compulsory 
education everywhere simultaneously and 
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adding on a class each year in all the differ- 
ent schools located in the different parts. 
While admitting the force of the argu- 
ment it might be pointed out that as matters 
are and have been such disparity of facilities 
has almost always existed unprotested bet- 
ween areas and even when facilities have been 
available in any particular area, certain com- 
munities have not availed themselves of them 
and donot do so even now. Why then complain 
now? And further, how can it be assumed 
that the areas selected first would not include 
the backward ones? A dispassionate view 
has got to be taken where a nation-wide 
programme has to be implemented. Besides 
going from theory to the field of practicabi- 
lity, obviously it would be very much more 
difficult and expensive to find teachers and 
equipment and buildings simultaneously 
for so many more schools scattered all over 
the country and also that this way, there 
would be no chance of profiting by the 


experience of other places avoiding wasteful 


practices. It might be assumed that the 
’ best care would be taken to see that the 
choice of the areas will be made in such a 
way as not to jeopardise the interest of any 
section or community and that in the body 
responsible for the making of the choice all 
sects and interests would be represented. 
This is undoubtedly a matter which calls for 
the most careful handling and sympathetic 
understanding. 

Stage and Methods of Selection.—Doubt 
has been expressed also regarding the sound- 
ness of having to choose and assign pupils 
at the tender age of 11 plus to either the 
senior basic (middle) school or the high 
school according to their abilities, aptitudes 
and general promise. Some who claim to 
know Indian school children first-hand say 
that no matter what American and British 
text books proclaim, it is difficult and risky to 
select Indian pupils at that early stage for 
one line or another and that 13 or 14 would 
be a safer age for so vital a choice. Time and 
experience alone can decide the value and 
validity of diversion at the stage announced, 
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Fortunately, however, pupils can move from 
one type of school to another should such a 
transfer be indicated. 

Similarly, the methods proposed for 
selection have been viewed with suspicion 
by many. These are for the most part 
persons not familiar with the progress made 
in the field of intelligence, vocational and 
aptitude tests. At any rate it may be 
asserted safely that such a method would be 
more appropriate than the present haphazard 
principle that whoever has money and 
influence shall rise high and what is worse, 
get pushed up on the academic ladder. Be- 
sides, the Scheme does not propose to use 
merely the psychological tests it recognises, 
and rightly, the need for taking into consi- 
deration educational achievements, parents’ 
desires, teachers’ reports, etc. And it is no 
objection to say that we do not have proper 
tests and the required number of trained 
psychologists to administer them and to 
interpret their results. Once the Scheme has 
been adopted such initial difficulties can be 
easily met. 

In the making of the selection special 
care will have to be taken to see that the 
pupils coming from a backward home en- 
vironment are not handicapped by being 
tested along with the more fortunate. Simi- 
larly, it will be necessary to ensure as far as 
possible that communal and caste prejudices 
and other vested interests do not interfere 
with the fair working of the system of selec- 
tion of pupils. This possibility cannot be 
an objection for the simple reason that such 
dangers will always be present in any 
system. Such corruption can be minimised 
only by raising the standard of public moral- 
ity. 

Rural Oonditions and Religion Ignored.— 
Critics have also called attention to certain 
matters not dealt with by the Board. Those 
who have missed reference in the Scheme 
to agriculture and rural conditions and those 
who were disappointed that religious edu. 
cation had not been considered need not feel 
disheartened. It is not generally known 
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that as a matter of fact, three committees 
set up by the Board are still working—one 
on religious education, another on agricul- 
tural education, athird on the administra- 
tive changes necessary for a comprehensive 
system of education. A meeting of the 
Committee considering the service conditions 
of University teachers has just concluded. 
The reports of all these committees will 
supplement the existing plan in due course. 
The Scheme is a growing one responsive to 
popular needs and demands. 

Women’s Education Omitted.—Some have 
pointed out that a section should have been 
given to Women’s Education. While they 
agree with the authors that ‘Whatever is 
needed for boys and men, not less will be 
required for girls and women’’ they insist 
that the type of education for the majority 
of girls and women should be adapted more 
definitely to suit their most certain vocation. 
They urge that the principle should be ‘to 
each according to his need’, while they 
accept the equal quantitative provision pro- 
mised. The point of view has been express- 
ed by women’s representatives and by the 
Madras D. P. I. that ‘for many decades to 
come the education of girls will, in a sense, 

‘still have to be treated as a special problem 
and the question of separate schools, separate 
curricula, provision of women teachers, co- 
education, ete., will for a long time require 
the special attention of all educationists in 
India. This matter appears to need further 
consideration. 

No Provision for Research.—A few, de- 
plorably few, have noticed the absence of any 
provision for educational research. Every- 
where else and in every other field research 
is held to be indispensable and the only 
guarantee that the money spent is spent 
well. What proof is there that wrong me- 
thods are not being followed and that waste- 
ful procedures are not being adopted? How 
can one be sure that the most economical 
means and agencies are being utilized? Re- 
search holds the answer. It is ruinous finan- 
cially and in every other way to try to get on 
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as though darkness were no handicap and 
ignorance no drawback. As the April issue 
of the Journal of Education and Psychology, 
Baroda, puts it, ‘When enormous sums of 
money are to be spent on education there is 
the imperative responsibility to ensure that 
effective and economic use is made of the 
money. The rules and regulations contained 
in the codes of Education Departments or the 
vigilance of the audit and Accounts Depart. 
ments would not ensure the proper audit 
of educational expenditure. The effectiveness 
of such an expenditure is directly propor- 
tional to the efficacy of educational methods 
and practices . . . All this would mean exten- 
sive work to be undertaken by institutions 
meant for research and the collection and co- 
ordination of the findings. In the searchlight 
of these findings many of our educational 
institutions and widely accepted theories 
would be found to be suffering from defect 
and decay. The diagnosis of the defects is 
the function of educational research. Their 
substitution by effective structures is also its 
job. This would save a good deal of wastage 
that is inevitable in our trial and error me- 
thods of educational planning and reconstruc 
tion’’. It seems penny wise and pound 
foolish not to have Bureaus of Research and 
Counsel] in every state and province and 
a well staffedand adequately equipped one at 
the centre able to assist the parts with 
advice, information and encouragement. 
Matters to be Included.—Critics have also 
drawn attention to the fact that adequate 
provision does not seem to have been made 
to meet the growth in population that there 
must be in forty years. While this may be 
conceded, it must be added that this blue 
print drawn up now is not expected to be 
followed blindly and irrespective of altered 
circumstances. Some have stressed the fact 
that the place of private enterprise and secta- 
rian schools in a free and compulsory system 
of education has not been made quite clear. 
It has also been pointed out that the medium 
of education in regional universities has not 
been indicated. The critics urge that the 
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wastage of energy and time in mastering a 
foreign language for University work is 
so appalling that the Scheme must take 
this question up seriously. It is realised 
that unless provincial boundaries are gener- 
ally based on language areas this will be 
difficult of achievement. The authors have 
been at pains to get the public to realise 
that their aim has been ‘to indicate the main 
lines which development should follow ra- 
ther than to prescribe any uniform or detail- 
ed plan’. It must be presumed that periodi- 
cally, changing conditions and all the 
relevant factors will be discussed and there- 
fore there is no need for any sense of frust- 
ration or annoyance at this stage. Suggestions 
should be passed on to the proper quarters, 
asthe Board have asked for constructive 
criticism. They realise that their Report 
is not a revelation delivered once and for all 
and that there is room for improvement. 
Achieving that improvement without delay- 
ing the inauguration of the Scheme _ should 


be regarded as evidence of practical idealism. 

Report an Alternative to Action.—There are 
many people these days, an increasing num- 
ber, who do not believe that the Scheme 


will be put into effect. Like many recom- 
mendations made by Royal Commission and 
other investigating bodies, this excellent 
Scheme also, they suspect, will be consigned 
to the archives of historical libraries. They 
say there has been much talk about it in 
England and America as well as in India, 
but an ominous silence generally in quarters 
competent to decide. 

On a point of information, however, it 
should be mentioned here that the Central 
Advisory Board’s Report has now been sub- 
mitted to the Post War Reconstruction 
Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil and that Sir Ardeshir Dalal, the Develop- 
ment Member, stated the other day to the 
Press that the Sargent Scheme was being 
considered by him. More recently he an- 
nounced at the General Policy Committee 
that ‘once the plans of the Centre as well as 
of the various Provinces are ready and the 


existing and potential financial. resources of 
both have been fully explored, it would be 
possible to draw up a co-ordinated plan with 
definite targets.’ Certain Provincial Govern- 
ments have appointed Special Officers and 
Special Committees to draw up programmes 
and estimates. Perhaps when the Central 
Government give the provinces an idea of 
what financial contributions they may count 
on, the Scheme will be brought into general 
operation. It should be remembered also 
that the Scheme has been sponsored by the 
Central Advisory Board, a Board set up by 
the Government of India itself. Probably 
it is not common knowledze that it consists 
of Sir Jogendra Singh, who, as Member for 
Education on the Viceroy’s Council, is its 
Chairman, and Mr. John Sargent who as 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, is the prime mover and that it has not 
only representatives of the Inter-University 
Board, the Legislative Assembly, the Indian 
States, etc., but also the Education Ministers 
or Advisers of all the Provinces and all the 
Provincial Directors of Public Instruction. 
It is hardly likely that such a Board would 
waste its members’ time or the time of its 
several Committees discussing what was not 
going to matter in the end. It is also un- 
likely that the Central Government would 
treat the recommendations of so weighty a 
body with anything other than respect. 

Urge Adoption, then Modification.—The 
High Commissioner for India speaking about 
this subject at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Empire Society said: ‘In spite of the magni- 
tude of the task and the prodigious difficul- 
ties to be overcome, every effort should be 
made now to prepare the ground for the 
establishment of such a Scheme of Educa- 
tion. Itis only with a people educated to 
their social and political responsibilities that 
India can play her full part with other 
friendly nations in the rebuilding of a peace- 
ful and prosperous world after the War.’ 

Aware of the rapid progress that the 
Education Bill was making in England and 
of how even during the war Britain was 
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going to implement the Scheme, Mr. Sargent 
addressing the East India Association some 
months ago said, ‘I am old enough in 
Government service to realise that almost 
anybody who is not mentally defective, and 
some of those who are, can produce a report 
of some kind. What matters, and what is 
even more difficult in India than elsewhere, 
is to translate the report into action. My 
experience in India has shown me that a 


report is too often treated as an alternative to 
action.’ If that tragedy is not to overtake 
this bold piece of constructive and compre- 
hensive planning, attention should be 


increasingly paid these days by those keen | 


on educational progress in India to getting 
the Scheme put seriously into effect without 
needless delay, and to shaping it steadily, 
in the light of experience, nearer to the 
heart’s desire. 


Maternity and Child Welfare’ 


V. Venkata Rao 


India has not yet realised the impact of maternal mortality on culture and population though hundreds 
of her neglected and badly treated mothers die in childbed every year. Studying the problem with special 
reference to the Madras Municipal Areas the writer reveals various factors which are generally bringing about 
the death of mothers and children and points out the need for comprehensive Maternity and Child Welfare 


Services. 


Mr. Venkata Rao is Research Scholar in the Department of Politics and Public Administration, Madras 


University, 
MONGST social services, maternity and 
A child welfare service is one of the most 
important. Child bearing is a function 
which imposes a heavy and serious strain on 
the health of women. Although it is impossi- 
ble to eliminate pain and discomfort result- 
ing from child bearing, they can be mitigated 
by the provision of maternity services. For a 
woman about to become a mother, the State 
must offer entirely free of charge, ante-natal 
examination and advice, arrangements for 
confinement in a maternity hospital and medi- 
eal care during the intra-natal period follow- 
ed by post-natal examination and advice’. 
Historical Background.—The initiative in 
this matter was first taken by the Govern- 


* The writer is grateful to Dr, (Miss) 8, Rajes- 
wari. M.B.,B.S., D.G.O., of the Maternity Hospital, 
Madras, for making some useful suggestions, 

1 Webb,—Soviet Communism. A New Civiliza- 
tion, Vol. II. Chapter 2, 

See also Kingsbury & Newsholme.—Red Medi- 
cine. “A remarkable fact is”, write the authors of 
Red Medicine, “that nearly every pregnant woman 
comes under medical supervision at an early stage 
...+. andifthe patient does not attend regularly 
the patient is visited by a nurse at home.... On 
attending the pre-natal centre the expectant mother 
receives a card which entitles her to the right of pre- 


ment in 1875 when it issued orders to 
the municipal councils directing them to 
employ atrained midwife for the training 
of dais. Later on, that is during the period 
1875-95 orders were given directing the 
councils to construct hut pavilions for lying- 
in cases and attach them to hospitals and 
dispensaries having women’s wards. It does 
not appear that the orders of the Govern. 
ment produced any effect. Dais were not 
trained and the midwifery profession passed 
into the hands of barber midwives’. 


cedence in tram cars and a sheltered place in them; 
service in shop without waiting in queue ; a supple- 
mentary food ration ; lighter work in the office or 
shop in which she is employed ; two months rest 
without loss of wages. It is the duty of the doctor 
to advise her when she should cease work.” When 
time for confinement arrives she goes to a maternity 
hospital which is well equipped. “Our observation 
of the Soviet arrangement for the medical and 
hygienic care of mothers filled us with admiration and 
with wonder that such good work should be under- 
taken and successfully accomplished in the period 
when the finances of the country are at a low ebb, 
The maternity and child welfare institutions and the 
arrangements seen by us gave the impression that 
they were nowhere stinted or restricted because of 
financial stress.” pp. 177. 

2 Report of the Special Committee on Maternity 
and Child Welfare Work in India. 1938, 
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In 1916 the Surgeon-General, Major Ban- 
nerman investigated into the matter and 
found that the number of salaried midwives 
employed by the municipal councils was 
thoroughly insufficient. He therefore re- 
commended to the Government the opening of 
centres for the training of midwives. The 
Government accepted the suggestion of the 
Surgeon-General and enquired of the coun- 
ceils whether they were prepared to depute 
their candidates for training as midwives. 
Twenty-seven councils expressed their 
willingness to depute stipendiary pupils for 
midwifery training. For some reason or other 
nothing came of this effort. 

In 1920 the position was thus unsatisfac- 
tory. This attracted the attention of the 
Financial Relations Committee. They found 
that out of the 73 councils, as many as 10 
councils did not employ a single midwife ; 
in 11 councils the number of labour cases 
conducted by the municipal midwives did 
not exceed 10 per cent of the registered 
births; and in 21 councils it did not exceed 
20 per cent. The Committee therefore re- 
commended that the councils should first 
ascertain ‘‘whether there are enough quali- 
fied midwives to attend to all who need their 
help and if the number is inadequate’’, the 
deficiency should be made good either by 
employing additional midwives or by arrang- 
ing with health associations and other agen- 
cies engaged in the work to provide such 
staff as may be necessary; that training 
centres should be established in each district 
for the training of midwives ; that the pay 
of the midwives should be standardized and 
that the cost of training should be borne by 
the Government.’ 

The Government accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and expressed 
their willingness to start training centres at 
Salem, Calicut, Madura, Tanjore and Guntur, 
provided sufficient number of candidates 
were forthcoming. They further suggested 
to the councils the constitution of a per- 
manent Maternity and Child Welfare Com- 
~ ¥ Memorandum, 1. 8. G. 7th January 1921, 


mittee for the formulation of a constructive 
programme and for the expansion of mater- 
nity relief. The councils were requested to 
report to the Government the number of mid- 
wives they required. As usual most of the 
councils made no response to the suggestions 
made by the Government and nothing came 
of this effort. 

In 1923, the Government once again took 
the initiative. Col. Russel, the then Director 
of Public Health, investigated into this 
matter and his investigations revealed the 
fact that infantile mortality was ‘‘lament- 
ably high.’’ In 1922 the rate was 329°8 in 
Bezwada, 352°8 in Coimbatore and 206°3 in 
Madura per 1000 live-births, while in Britain 
it was 80 and in Australia and New Zealand 
60 and 80 respectively. Secondly, the 
maternal mortality also was considerably 
higher than in Britain. Col. Russel esti- 
mated that on the average, 13°5 out of every 
1000 women that took to childbed died. In 
addition to this enormous death-roll— 
enormous because the corresponding figure 
for Britain was 4°7 per 1000 births—a large 
number of women were either invalidated or 
damaged beyond cure. The invalidism or 
the death of the mother in its turn caused 
the death of the child. Thus higher mater- 
nal mortality resulted in higher infantile 
mortality. 

Col. Russel came to the conclusion that 

the high mortality both among womer and 
children was due to the absence of any kind 
of ante-natal treatment and skilled assistance 
at the time of delivery and care during the 
post-natal period. A great majority of the 
labour cases were conducted by barber mid- 
wives.’ ‘‘Their ignorance of hygiene or 
even of cleanliness are stupendous. 
Their methods and the instruments used by 
them and the medicaments given to both 
the mother and child are so very revolting 
that no language sufficiently strong can be 
used to condemn them.’’ 

Col. Russel, therefore, recommended that 


4 It was estimated that barber midwives managed 
10 lakhs of labour cases in this province in 1941, 
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the barber midwife system should be brought 
to an end; that only trained midwives 
should be employed for conducting labour 
cases ; that the midwives carrying on private 
practice should be registered and that the 
un-registered midwives should be prohibited 
from conducting labour cases; that the 
supervision of the midwives should be en- 
trusted to a woman medical officer or to the 
local medical officer; that each council 
should form a committee to look after the 
maternity services and to prepare schemes 
for the provision of maternity services. He 
further suggested that the schemes should 
be given effect to within a fixed period, and 
that ante-natal and post-natal and child wel- 
fare centres should be established; that 
maternity wards and children’s hospitals 
should be constructed; and that health 
visitors should be appointed to visit the ex- 
pectant mothers. 

While communicating the results of the 
investigation of Col. Russel to the municipal 
councils, the Government informed them that 
they ‘‘as the responsible custodians of public 
health of the areas within their respective 
jurisdictions, will lose no time in formulat- 
ing and carrying into effect practical mea- 
sures on the lines set forth’’ by the Director 
of Public Health, They were also requested 
to report the action taken by them on the 
suggestions made by Russel.° 

To this communication fortynine of the 
councils replied. Some promised to start 
maternity and child welfare centres; some 
promised to improve the existing conditions; 
and some constituted committees ‘consisting 
of all meals’ for the preparation of maternity 
schemes. However, a great majority of the 
councils pleaded inability to do anything in 
view of their financial position.® Practically, 
therefore, nothing came of this endeavour. 

In 1923 the Government offered to train, 
at their own expense, candidates deputed by 
the councils, as health visitors, provided the 


® G, O, No. 1437, Ph. 28-8-1923, 


® Annual Report of the Director of Public Health, 
1923, 
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councils were prepared to appoint them on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 60." The councils did 
not avail themselves of the offer and the 
Government dropped the proposal.* Again in 
1929 the Government prepared a scheme for 
the training of health visitors. The scheme 
contemplated the establishment of a school to 
be managed by a committee, consisting among 
others, the Surgeon-General to the Govern. 
ment, as President, the Director of Public 
Health, the Superintendent of the Maternity 
Hospital the Principal of the Queen Mary’s 
College andthe Assistant Directress of Public 
Health. The scheme was to be financed by 
the Government. It was circulated to all the 
municipal councils and they were asked to 
inform the Government whether they were 
willing to employ health visitors at all and if 
so the number of health visitors they required 
and the salary they were prepared to pay.’ 
As usual the response of the councils ‘was 
not enthusiastic’, and the scheme had to be 
dropped. But the Government promised to 
pay to the Indian Red Cross Society, Madras 
Branch, a non-recurring grant of Rs. 15,000 
for 1930-31 anda recurring grant of Rs. 10,600 
per annum in support of the school which 
they had already started for the training of 
health visitors. Further, the Society was 
also given a certain amount of administrative 
control over the municipal maternity and 
child welfare centres. The municipal councils 
had to apply to the Government for grant for 
the construction of maternity centres through 
the Society and grants from the peovincial 
funds were paid to the councils through the 
Society.“ This dyarchical arrangement was 
not conducive to the better administration 
of the service. For, there were two persons 
in charge of one and the same service, the 
Society and the Director of Public Health, 
and the arrangement produced friction bet- 
ween the Society on the one hand and the 
Director of Public Health and the councils 


7 Memo, No. 25715, Ph, 15-11-1923. 
8 G. O. No, Mis, 18, Ph. 4-1-1924. 

9 Memo No. 39846, Ph. 25-1-1929, 
” G. 0, No, 48, Ph, 9-1-1931. 
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on the other. The Director therefore sug- 
gested in the interest of the service that 
complete control over these institutions 
should be vested in his hands. The Govern- 
ment accepted his suggestion and since 
1932 grants are being paid through the 
Director and all the applications for grants 
should be submitted through the Director." 
At present the Director should be consulted 
in drawing up schemes relating to maternity 
and child welfare.”* The Director is assisted 
in this respect by the Assistant Directress, 
Maternity and Child Welfare, which office 
was created in 1930. It must be said to the 
credit of this province that it was the first 
in the country to appoint a woman medical 
officer to be in charge of maternity and 
child welfare centres. 

The Red Cross Society closed down the 
school for the training of health visitors in 
1938 and the Government took over the 
management of the institution.’ Since 1938 
the Training School for Health Visitors is 
being managed by Government. 

Organisation of Personnel and Functions.— 
The administrative organisation for mater- 
nity relief consists of the Health Officer, 
Woman Medical Officer, Health Visitor and 
Midwives. The Health Officer is in charge 
of the general administration. The Woman 
Medical Officer is in charge of the health 
visitors and midwives. Where there is 
no Health Officer, the Commissioner of the 
municipality is in charge of the administration 
and where there is no woman medical officer, 
the Health Officer is in immediate charge of 
the health visitors and midwives. 

As regards functions the woman medical 
officer must supervise the work of the health 
visitor and midwives. She should refer 
abnormal and complicated cases to the 
maternity hospital for treatment. She should 
hold clinics regularly every week at the 


W G. O, No. 1375, Ph. 27-6-1932, 

12 G. O. No. 2514, Ph, 29-10-1934, 

18 G. O. No, 2001, Ph, 31-5-1938, 

14 D.P.H, Office, Letter No. 233-1, M, dated 
2-3+1934, 


maternity centre for the ante-natal and 
nursing mothers; she should arrange health 
instructions in girl schools; she should col- 
lect the untrained midwives for instruction 
and training. 

The duties of a health visitor are defined 
by the woman medical officer. Every health 
visitor is given the charge of a particular 
area. Her main functions are to visit the 
pregnant women and infants living within 
her jurisdiction and instruct them on the 
sanitary conditions to be observed. She 
should collect as many as possible of the 
expectant mothers for instruction by the 
woman medical officer. She should see that 
the instructions given by the woman medical 
officer are being observed by the patients at 
home. She must assist the midwives in 
conducting difficult cases. She may pay a 
visit to the girls schools and talk to the 
older girls on health matters. 

The midwife is the foundation of all 
maternity activities. Fora great majority 
of the labour cases, the assistance of a doctor 
or a health visitor is not required; but not 
so as regards the midwife who is an indis- 
pensable element. Usually she is given the 
charge of a particular area and she must 
reside within that area at a place accessible 
to all. A board must be hung in front of 
her house informing the public that her 
professional services are available to the 
public free of cost. She should make a house 
to house visit and register all ante-natal 
cases, collect as many of these cases as 
possible for instruction by the woman 
medical officer on the day when she holds 
the clinics; she should attend to labour 
cases; and finally she must visit the mothers 
for at least ten days after delivery.” 

From the above it is evident that every 
maternity centre is intended to perform three 
functions, ante-natal, intra-natal and post- 
natal. Ante-natal care has assumed increas- 
ing importance in recent times because, 
efficient ante-natal care is resulting in the 
reduction of maternal mortality. Under ideal 
~~ 1 'D.P.H, Office Letter No, 1022 dated 3-9-1926, 

















conditions every pregnant woman must be 
visited by a health visitor or a midwife 
during the 16th week of pregnancy and pur- 
suaded to visit the clinic.’* At this visit a full 
medical and obstetrical history of the patient 
should be taken and if she is prepared for a 
physical examination it should also be taken. 
The physical examination includes the 
examination of urine, teeth and breasts, 
taking of the pelvic measurements and noting 
the blood pressure. The question of exami- 
nation of the vaginal canal should be left to 
the discretion of the medical officer."’ 

After the examination is over the health 
visitor should visit the patient to note the 
hygienic conditions in which she is living 
and if they are unsatisfactory she should 
advise the patient as to the improvements 
that should be made. She should also 
arrange the date of her next visit. 

From this time onwards the patient should 
be examined every month till the 28th week 
of pregnancy. From the 28th week till 
the 36th week the examination should be 
fortnightly and from the 36th week till the 
date of confinement it should be weekly. 
Between the 32nd and 36th week a special 
examination of the patient should be con- 
ducted to ascertain the presentation of foe- 
tus, the relation of head to pelvis and the 
condition of the teeth of the patient for, bad 
teeth have deleterious effect upon the health 
of the woman and of her forthcoming baby. 
During the 36th week the uterine height 
must be taken, the foetal heart must be 
listened to and the urine must be examined. 
Should the midwife or the health visitor 
attending on her notice any complication 
or abnormality it should be reported at once 
to the medical officer. Further, arrangements 
made for confinement should be enquired 
into and if no arrangements have been made 
she should be advised to do so without delay 

16 In some of the western countries every woman 
is compelled by law to notify her pregnancy to the 
proper authority so that they may take adequate 
measures to look after her health, Ordinarily, ante- 


natal advice is sopght in the later half of pregnancy. 
47 A, L, Mudaliar. Clinical Obstetrics, Chapter ix, 
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and the midwife should follow her and see 
that arrangements are made according to the 
instructions given by the medical officer. 

Thus the function of an ante-natal clinic 
is fundamentally an educational one. By 
careful examination, observation and treat- 
ment during the ante-natal period, maternity 
is rendered safer, less burdensome, less dis- 
abling. Systematic ante-natal examination 
can almost completely eliminate eclampsia; 
by the regular testing of urine and the taking 
of blood pressure, toxeamia and anemia are 
easily recognised and treated; by physical 
examination at stated intervals the pelvic 
disorders and abnormal presentations are 
recognised and corrected; and the size of 
the head to the brim of the pelvis is noted. 
Therefore, the main purpose of an ante-natal 
clinic is to protect the expectant mothers 
from the well recognised perils and difficul- 
ties of pregnancy and to assure the unborn 
baby the best possible voyage from the 
intra-uterine life into this mortal world. 
Experience has shown that unless ante- 
natal supervision is adequate and efficient 
safe delivery cannot be assured.” 

As soon as the time arrives for confine- 
ment, arrangements should be made for deli- 
very either at a maternity hospital or at 
home. If delivery is to take place at home 
it should be seen that ‘‘confinement is not 
undertaken in an entirely unsuitable en- 
vironment; such anti-septic and aseptic 
precautions as are generally necessary should 
be taken’’. Under ideal conditions a doctor 
and a midwife should be available and should 
bring to the case a fair knowledge and skill; 
should any complications arise such facilities 
as transport and well-equipped maternity 
hospitals should be available; and if the case 
requires the assistance of a second doctor 


18 Newman,—The Building of a Nation’s Health, 
pp. 210-15, ? 

19 Interim Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Public Health on Maternal 
Mortality and Morbidity. (England) p. 62. 

30 Final Report of the Departmental Committee 
of the Ministry of Public Health on Maternal Mor- 
tality and Morbidity. 1932. p, 144, 
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Medical women +a Maternity beds 
Number of centres prs Bam Health Midwives avellalite 
oe Per 1000 Visitors Per Per 1000 

Total | Municipal | ‘Total | 7? 1? Total | he; | ‘Total | *er 1 
1930 ooo 65 —~ 149 1°14 1 512 3°92 604 4 62 
1931 eee 72 40 137 1°20 35 671 4°9 759 66 
1937 ove 82 65 115 0°72 44 673 4°22 985 6°16 
1941 por 115 97 226 1°33 53 892 5°2 1583 9°3 
































to act as anaesthetist, there should be one.” 

It should be remembered that the intra- 
natal care is as important as ante-natal care. 
If proper care is not taken during this period 
all the good work done during the ante-natal 
period will be of no avail. 

After delivery for at least ten days, the 
mother should be visited and carefully nursed 
to prevent post-natal infection. Further, 
the patient should be examined to correct 
any bad effects of pregnancy or delivery. 
Thus the provision of ante-natal, intra-natal 
and post-natal treatment as detailed above 
constitutes a comprehensive programme of 
maternity hygiene and if the maternity relief 
is to be effective these services should be avail- 
able to every one about to become a mother. 

To what extent are these services pro- 
vided and how far are they efficient? It 
may be said without fear of contradiction 
that a great majority of pregnant women do 
not at all receive any kind of ante-natal 
treatment. The table given at the top of 
this page illustrates the contention. 

From the figures given it is evident that 
some progress was made during the period 
under review. In 1920 there were practically 
no maternity centres, no health visitors and no 
women medical officers in charge of maternity 
centres. In 1941 the position was different 
when we had them all. But their number was 
hopelessly inadequate. There were only 1°33 
medical women, 5'2 midwives and 9°3 mater- 
nity beds for every 1,000 births and the total 
expenditureonthe maternity services in all the 
councils was Rs. 4,23,846. The total number 


3 Interim Report, Op, Cit, 
6 


of live births registered was 1,69,289 and the 
total number of still births was 7,807. On the 
average Rs. 2-6-3 was spent for every birth.” 
It is therefore evident that throughout the 
period of dyarchy the provision of maternity 
services was hopelessly inadequate. 

Maternal Mortality Rates—The inade- 
quate provision of maternity services produced 
disastrous results. Statistics were collected 
for 22 municipal councils in 1925. In these 
places 43,477 women took to child bed and 
of these 747 died. In other words, the 
average maternal mortality rate per thousand 
births in all these councils was 17°5. Another 
investigation was carried out in Trichinopoly, 
Madura, Coimbatore and Madras. 7,324 con- 
finements were analysed and the analysis re- 
vealed a death rate of 17°89 per thousand 
births. The average maternal mortality rate 
per 1,000 births for all the 82 councils during 
the years 1932 to 1941 was as follows :— 

YEAR 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1941 
RATE 137 135 142 138 12°42 12°67 1268 

Though the average rate did not exceed 
15 per thousand births in any year, a com- 
parative study of the maternal mortality 
rates obtaining in some of the councils goes 
to show that they were much higher than the 
average rates. For instance,” see table at 
the top of p. 34. 

These examples show the different rates 
prevailing at different times and in differ. 
ent municipalities. We find even in 1941 
that as many as 31°93 women out of every 


Health, 1941. 
33 Annual Report of the Director of Public 
Health, 1920-41, 
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Name of the council 1930 1931 1932 


1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1941 





Ongole ase ove ee | 42°49 21°94 29°9 
Tanjore... rom oe) 34°47) 29°91 11°7 
Guntur... wee eoe| 38°63 29°24 29°6 


Villupuram ove | 3226] 49°29) 260 
Negapatam eo «| 31°29 | 2605) 283 
Chingulput oe «| 35°56] 35°52) 30°6 
Tirupati -» ove oe! 2707 | 24°48) 177 
Palacole ... ove ooo] 2759] 22°17; 169 


Nellore «+ ove oe | 22°08 | 26°44 26°9 











2094 1284) 21°13 | 2055) 2489) 15°29 
21°8 18°44 | 24:20 | 26°47) 20°84 19°32 
25°2 1183 | 26°27} 2415 | 22°40) 2235 
35°8 34:16 | 3055] 10°05 | 28°04 | 14°43 
18°3 17:15 24°07 25°10 | 18°71 20°43 
20°3 19°37 20°65 | 21°32 | 33°30) 18°72 
11°3 1852 | 14°25 21°02 | 1858| 1687 
28°0 28°77 15°73 14°43 25°84 | 22°29 
28°4 20°40 | 24°53] 22°95 | 2287) 18°52 











1,000 dying in child bed in‘ Bellary. 
In the same year in six of the councils like 
Cuddapah, Chittor and Narasaraopet the 
mortality rate was between 26 and 30; in 
12 between 20 and 25; in 13 between 16 and 
20 and in the remaining councils below 15. 
Compared with the maternal mortality rates 
obtaining in some of the foreign countries, 
the figures given disclose a deplorable state 
of affairs. For instance,” 





Name of the country 1920 | 1924 1928 


England and Wales oe} 43 39 44 
Switzerland... + «| 43 39 | 44 
New Zealand ee ee 56 | 4°9 
Japan coo ote wee | | 8S 31 |, 28 
Italy < wm «| 38 32 28 
Australia ... + oe} = 50 5° 60 




















Reason for Variations.—Why should 
there be any variation in the mortality 
rates? Various explanations have been offered 
such as race, environmental conditions, phy- 
siological differences and the prevailing mar- 
riage age. But Sir Arthur Newsholme is of 
opinion that the variations are chiefly due to 
the differences in maternal care. In other 
words, adequate ante-natal, intra-natal and 


*4 International Health Year Book published by 
the League of Nations, for 1924-1930, 


























post-natal care largely determine the mortal- 
ity rate. In the Scandinavian countries the 
maternal mortality rate is low because all 
the expectant mothers receive all the care 
at every stage mentioned above. Further, 
all the maternity services in those countries 
are well coordinated. Above all the physique 
of the women of those countries is excellent 
and consequently pelvic disorders are a rare 
event. But the position in this province, 
nay, in this country, is the reverse. 

Oauses of Maternal Mortality.—The causes 
of maternal deaths are several. It may be 
due to septic abortion, or abortion, puerperal 
haemorrhage, puerperal sepsis, anemia and 
toxemia, ete. But a great majority of the 
causes can be detected during the ante- 
natal period, especially puerperal sepsis, 
anemia, and toxemia. ‘The independent 
investigations conducted by three eminent 
obstetricians, Dr. (now Sir) A. L. Mudaliar 
in Madras, Dr. Jirad in Bombay and Dr. Neal 
Edwards in Calcutta go to show that more 
than one-third of the maternal deaths were 
due to preventable causes, viz. puerperal 
sepsis.” Of the 436 deaths studied by Dr. 

% (a) A, L, Mudaliar, Report on the Investigation 
into the causes of maternal mortality in the city of 
Madras, It should be said that Dr, Mudaliar’s Report 
stimulated interest among medical men of the country 
(b) Jirad, Report on the Investigation into the causes 
of maternal mortality in the city of Bombay, (0) 
Neal Edwards, Report on the Investigation into the 
causes of maternal mortality in the city of Calcutta: 
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Mudaliar, 115 were due to puerperal sepsis, 
57 were due to anemia and 52 to toxemia. 
Dr. Mudaliar says that given proper care 
and treatment during the ante-natal, intra- 
natal and post-natal periods, these 234 or 
53.44 per cent of the deaths could have been 
avoided.” 

In the absence of the care and treatment 
mentioned above, certain factors gain 
dominance and influence the maternal mor- 
tality rate. They are firstly age. The average 
age at which girls begin to cohabit with 
their husbands is 14 years and the average 
age at which they begin to give birth to their 
first baby is 16 years, Each mother gives 
birth on an average to six children before 
the age of 30. Most of the women are worn 
out by that age by childbearing. If the 
matriage age of women is increased to 18 
they will be better fitted in every way for the 
task of child bearing.” 

Secondly, mortality among women due 
to childbearing belonging to a particular age 
group seems to be common. Of the 436 
deaths examined by Dr. Mudaliar 82 belonged 
to the age group of 15-19, 108 to the age 
group of 20-24, and 115 to the age group 
of 25-29. From the figures given above it is 
evident that deaths are greater among 
women belonging to the age group of 25-29. 
Out of the 340 deaths analysed by Dr. Jirad 
115 belonged to the age group of 20-25 and 
99 to that of 26-30. 

Thirdly, a majority of deaths more often 
occur among the primipara (first confinement) 
than among the multipara (subsequent 
confinements). Dr. Mudaliar says that the 
first confinement is in reality a ‘trial labour’ 
and therefore the expectant mother should 
be given sufficient care during the ante-natal 
and intra-natal periods the absence of which 
means the risk of sepsis or haemmorrhage. 
It should, however, be mentioned that deaths 
are also greater among the ‘old multipara’. 
The table given by Dr. Mudaliar illustrates 


%6 See also the Interim Report, Op. Cit. 
27 Blunt,—Social Service in India, 




















the point. 
Order of pe preg Total No. | Average per 
pregnancy | amined | Of deaths | centage 

I 4008 175 4:30 

II 2870 60 210 

III 2326 65 2'80 

IV 1636 44 3°10 
Fourthly, frequency in childbearing 


seriously impairs the vitality of the mother, 
ultimately leading her to the grave, especially 
if the interval between successive childbirths 
is not more than a year. Dr. Mudaliar gives 
two instances in support of this contention, 
One woman aged 30 had given birth to six 
children within a period of eight years of 
married life. She was brought to the mater- 
nity hospital when her condition became 
critical and died two hours after the birth 
of the sixth child. Another woman of 25 years 
of age had given birth to seven children with- 
in a period of seven years of married life. 
She suddenly collapsed and died just after 
the birth of the last child. Dr, Mudaliar 
says that these two deaths were due to lack 
of vitality as a consequence of frequent 
childbearing. If only such mothers had 
sought advice at one of the maternity centres 
they would have been advised to build up 
their physical capacity to bear the strain 
of childbearing and to space out future 
pregnancies in the light of the mother’s 
health. 

Fifthly, seasonal conditions are to some 
extent responsible in aggravating maternal 
mortality. Dr, Jirad informs us that the per- 
centage of mortality due to eclampsia is 
highest in the cold seasons, that is, from 
November to January,” 

Sixthly, economic and social conditions 
greatly influence the maternal mortality 
rate. Persons with low income, living in 
dirt, squalor and disease are easily suscepti- 
ble to every infection. ‘‘Unhygienic and 


% Mudaliar.—Report, Op. Cit. 
® Jirad.—Report Op. Cit, 
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overcrowded dwellings and undernourished 
bodies are hardly suitable’’ for childbear- 
ing.” Hygienic and nutritional factors are 
therefore intimately associated with maternal 
mortality. Itis very aptly said that what 
is very urgently required is not a herd of 
obstetricians but a herd of cows. By ad- 
equate nutrition the shape of the pelvic bone 
can be developed properly in a girl thus fit- 
ting her beforehand for undertaking the busi- 
ness of childbearing. Malnutrition makes 
the pelvic bones narrower and stiffer con- 
ditions which are not at all suitable for 
childbearing. Therefore, proper nutrition 
is the only way by which an expectant mother 
can sustain her health and strength and that 
of the forthcoming baby.“ The mortality 
rate among the Danish and Swedish women is 
much less because they consume more milk 
and live under proper sanitary conditions. 
As a consequence, there is more natural 
pelvic development in them ‘‘a condition 
which largely influences the safety of mother- 
hood,’’ We cannot lower the mortality rate 
unless the women subjected to the strain and 
stress of the physiological function of child- 
bearing are made healthy and physically fit 
to undergo it. 

Finally, neglect plays a great part in the 
causation of maternal deaths. Dr. Mudaliar 
says that out of 436 deaths analysed by him 
no fewer than 313 did not receive any kind 
of ante-natal care. Of the 313 deaths & very 
large proportion of them could have been 
saved had proper ante-natal measures been 
taken. This neglect is greater on the part of 
women who have already experienced child- 
bearing, even though they are particularly in 
need of more than ordinary ante-natal care. 
The previous successful deliveries make them 
believe that they are experts in childbearing! 
They therefore neglect all ante-natal exa- 
minations and advice. 

To sum up, a great majority of the ma- 
ternal deaths are due to avoidable factors, 
- Thid, p. 52. 

3 Titmus.—Poverty and Population, pp. 150-55, 

82 Final Report. Op. Cit. p. 98, 


such as complete absence of any ante-natal 
care, failure to enquire into the previous 
obstetric history, failure to diagnose the com- 
plications correctly and to follow up the 
complicated cases. 

Child Welfare.—In all ages the problem 
of children and the care accorded to them 
has depended principally on the social value 
attached tothem. The child is at present 
looked upon as an important social unit and 
is therefore entitled to all the care which 
makes him a healthy being so that he may 
develop his abilities to the fullest extent. 
Under present circumstances, however, the 
State assumes no such responsibility and 
the care and attention due to the child are 
available only to the fortunate few. 

An ideal programme for the promotion 
of child welfare includes continuous and 
efficient medical supervision of the baby till 
it reaches the age of five. The baby should 
be examined regularly every month till it 
reaches the age of three months, then bi- 
monthly until it completes one year and then 
onee in six months till it reaches the age of 
five. The child welfare centres should not 
only render advice but also correct physical 
defects**. 

33° In Russia, when a child is born the birth is 
reported to the Children’s Consultation Bureau. 
These Bureaux usually have three departments, one 
for infants, one for children and the third an edu- 
cational department, When the mother leaves the 
hospital after delivery she takes the child to the 
Bureau concerned and repeats the visit every three 
weeks, A milk card is delivered to her. If the 
mother is not able to nurse the child or if she is 
weak, she may obtain breast milk from the Breast 
Milk Station. Mothers having surplus breast milk 
supply the station, In the Children’s Consultation 
Bureau the development of the child is carefully 
watched, When the mother goes to work she leaves 
the infant in a nursery. Soviet nurseries have three 
purposes in view. They liberate the working class 
women from the care of rearing children, They edu- 
cate the mother as well as the child. The nurseries 
contain three divisions. One for infants under one 
year ; one for children of two years, The mother 
comes at regular intervals to nurse the child. She 
removes the working clothes, and puts on a sterilized 
gown with slits at breast, As soon as the child 
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Name of the council 1920 1925 1930 1932 1937 1941 
Ootacamund oe 348'5 21936 197'°8 192°9 180°5 14710 
Bezwada .. eve 332°9 264°8 263°4 221°4 250°5 21213 
Guntur... eee 282'8 267°0 250°2 218°6 189°7 218°42 
Vizagapatam ove 276°7 251°6 241°8 295°2 237°2 232°30 
Tinnevelly 008 oon), 01 205°1 218°9 257°9 204°0 228°04 
Virudupatti a ee] 252°3 170°8 1700 186°0 220°6 164°21 
Tuticorin ... one 238°7 225°3 215°4 232'4 203°4 211°72 
Vizayanagaram ~— «we eo.| 224°0 1561 187°5 198°3 208°1 198°30 
Rajahmundry eve 155°1 262°1 2137 257°1 271°9 251°84 

Measured by these criteria, the child wel- page.™ 


fare centres that exist in the municipalities 
are far below the ideal conditions. There are 
no doubt child welfare centres which give 
milk to the poor children and some times 
a bath. Excepting these two they do not 
seem to perform any other function. There- 
fore, the provision made for the welfare 
of children is thoroughly inadequate and a 
great majority of children are not getting 
that minimum care to which they are en- 
titled. As aresult of this neglect infantile 
mortality is high. For instance the average 
infantile mortality rate per 1,000 live-births 
during the period of 1920 to 1941 was as 
follows :— 

YEAR 1920 1925 1930 1934 1936 1937 1941 
RATE 228°2 2079 197°1 200°07 178°83 182 26 176°59 


Though the average infantile mortality 
rate for all the councils was only 176.59 
per thousand births in 1941 it was much 
higher in some of the councils. Read for 
instance, the mortality rate per 1,000 births 
in the councils during the period 1920-41 
as given in the table at the top of the 


reaches the age of two it is put in the second 
group and is taught to learn certain habits such as 
bathing and eating. There they sing, dance and play. 
At the age of three the child leaves the nursery 
as an independent little citizen, A very interesting 
account of the Soviet nurseries is given in Sigerist,— 
Socialised Medicine, p. 273. 


A careful study of these figures reveals the 
fact that infantile mortality was appallingly 
highin 1920. It was 3485 in Ootacamund, 332'°9 
in Bezwada’and 282°8 in Guntur. But in 1941 
the rate came down to 147°10 in Ootacamund, 
212°13 in Bezwada and 218 in Guntur— 
per 1000 live-births. Similarly, the average 
rate for all the councils was 228 in 1920. But 
it came down to 176°59 in 1941. It may there- 
fore be said that there is an improvement in 
the situation. But when compared with the 
figures obtaining in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
we are still centuries behind. For instance 
look into the table given on the next page. 

Compared with the figures given there 
our mortality rate is three times higher than 
that of England, five times that of New Zea- 
land. In all the 82 councils the number of 
children that died in 1941 before attaining 
the age of one year was 29,845 and if our 
mortality rate had been that of Canada viz., 
76, we could have saved as many as 17,000 
children in that year. The rate obtaining in 
New Zealand is only 3lin 1937 and in the 
same year the rate in the Madras District 
Municipalities was as high as 176°59. We are 
where England was in 1875. Even in that 
year the rate in that country was only 153." 
~ & See the Annual Reports of the Director of 


Public Health, 1920-41, 
% Newman,—Op. Cit. p, 312, 
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Name of the country 1920 1925 1930 | 1932 1937 1941 
The United States one 16 72 | 65 58 54 45°3 
Canada. coe wi ie 92 89 73 76 
England and Wales ooo 83 75 60 65 58 58°4 
Treland (N) owe ee 87 86 68 83 77 
Eire eee ove wa. 2 68 68 72 73 
Australia ... ove w 66 53 47 41 38 
New Zealand ove ove 48 40 34 31 31 
Union of South Africa eos 7 68 67 69 57 




















Why should the rate of infant mortality 
be as high as 176°59 in the municipal areas 
of this Presidency and as low as 31 in New 
Zealand? In New Zealand the State made 
adequate and effective provision for the pro- 
tection of children, and in this country it 
may be said that the provision is thoroughly 
In the absence of care certain 
factors gain dominance and influence the 
death rate. The first factor of importance is 
the relationship between the health of the 
mother and the infant mortality rate. Infants 
whose mothers are tubercular or suffer from 
venereal diseases may inherit them and these 
diseases may cause their death. 

Secondly, the death of the mother within 
the first year of the child’s birth may lead to 
the death of infants, Because such orphan 
children have to be artificially fed. Laek of 
breast milk and lack of proper attention 
and care are the contributory causes for the 
higher mortality among such children. 

Thirdly, mortality among twins and tri- 
plets is higher than among the single born 
children, The writer’s attention was drawn 
to this fact when he visited the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centre at Jagannadhapuram.” 

% The writer with two of his colleagues visited 
a number of Municipal Maternity & Child Welfare 
Centres to study their practical working. He desires 
to express his gratefulness to Mrs. Nirody for ar- 
ranging these visits with the medical officers concern- 
ed and to the various Medical Officers in charge 
of these institutions for answering the numerous 
questions put to them. 


One woman gave birth to twins successively 
three times, All the six children excepting 
the last died. Further, twins are very often 
prematurely born. Death rate among such 
prematurely born children is high especially 
if they are delivered by means of instruments. 

Fourthly, mortality among the artifici- 
ally fed infants is higher than among the 
breast fed infants, especially if artificial 
feeding is resorted to during the first six 
months of the child’s life.*" 

Fifthly, infants born to mothers belong. 
ing to the yge group of 15-20 do not enjoy 
the same chances of life as infants born to 
mothers belonging to the age group of 25-30, 

Sixthly, the order of birth is another 
factor which influences death. Mortality 
among the first born children is greater than 
among the second born, Similarly, it is 
higher among the ninth, tenth and later 
births than among the sixth, seventh and 
eighth. 

Seventhly, mortality among children 
born within an interval of one year is higher 
than among children born after an interval 
of two or three years. 

Eighthly, economic and social conditions 
of the parents also influence the mortality 
rate. Infantile mortality is intimately related 
to density of population. Mortality among 
children living in urban areas is higher than 
among those living in rural areas. Even in 
urban areas the rate is higher in the highly 

37 GO. No, 1437. Ph. 28-8-1923, 
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congested areas, that is, in slums, than in 
the thinly populated areas. For instance, 
the rate was higher in Jagannadhapuram, a 
typical slum area, than in Mambalam. We 
found in Jagannadhapuram, scavenging 
ineffective, soil polluted, water unwholesome 
food contaminated and housing bad. Bad 
housing and overcrowding means lack of 
open space, lack of sunshine, lack of air, 
lack of contact with nature which factors 
cause the death of thousands of children 
who under better conditions would have lived 
to be healthy men and women and useful 
citizens. 

This brief survey of an important aspect 
of public health administration reveals the 
fact that much remains yet to be done. A 
comprehensive maternity service is yet to be 
created. There is a serious lack of trained 
midwives and the barber midwives are still 
conducting 60 per cent of labour cases. It 
is a well established principle that all the 
constructive social services should be pro- 
vided compulsorily and free of cost. For 
instance, we have made vaccination and, to 
a certain extent, elementary education com- 
pulsory; but maternity service is not yet 
made compulsory nor is it rendered ade- 
quately. The result is that several hundreds 
of women (2243 in 1941) are dying in 
childbed in the municipal areas alone and 
several thousands are either invalidated 
temporarily or disabled beyond repair. It is 
forgotten that ‘‘most of them are young, 
at their reproductive zenith, making their 
physical contribution to their day and gen- 
eration, each of them the mother of a home, 
the upbringer and trainer of a family’’. 
The death of such a mother ‘‘is a calamity 
to home life and to its integrity, perhaps, 
the most grievous of all misfortunes and 
dislocations which can afflict her husband 
and children. Moreover, the knowledge of 
these disasters is apt to produce in many 
women and their husbands a fear of mater- 
nity’’.* It is, therefore, incumbent on those 
entrusted with the administration of these 
~~ 8 Final Report, Op. Cit, 


services to alleviate this suffering and 
sorrow. 

How can this be done? Firstly, the 
present position should be surveyed and a 
comprehensive scheme should be prepared 
for the whole of the province. The scheme 
should be put into operation within a 
fixed period. Secondly, there should be 
a net-work of maternity and child welfare 
centres adequate in number and efficiently 
equipped. They should be kept in charge 
of Women Medical Officers who have been 
specially trained in maternity services. In 
bigger municipalities like Madura, Trichi- 
nopoly and Bezwada separate maternity 
hospitals should be established with separate 
wards for clean cases and puerperal sepsis. 
Dr. Mudaliar suggests that an ideal mater- 
nity hospital should have separate wards 
for clean cases, separate puerperal wards 
for suspect and septic cases and separate 
wards for abortion cases. We think that it 
is the goal which we should one day reach, 
At present it is beyond the means of every 
council to provide a maternity hospital on 
the lines suggested by Dr. Mudaliar. To 
start with, it is enough if we have sufficient 
number of maternity and child welfare cen- 
tres with provision for confinements. It 
should be remembered that every centre 
should have separate wards for clean cases 
and puerperal sepsis. During our investi- 
gations we found that in some centres no 
provision was made for institutional treat- 
ment of the labour cases and puerperal 
sepsis. It is not realised that the omission 
of this important provision tends not only 
to lower the efficiency of midwifery work 
but also to discredit all the good work done 
during the ante-natal period. Further, in- 
stitutional treatment should be encouraged as 
it reduces the maternal mortality rate. 

Thirdly, domiciliary midwifery requires 
reconditioning. However efficient the insti- 
tutional treatment may be, certain pers 
centage of women would like to be confined 
in their homes especially if they have children 
to look after. If domiciliary service is to be 
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efficient the barber midwife system should be 
eliminated. In an ideal state of affairs there is 
no place for the barber midwife, especially if 
we remember the responsibility of a midwife 
in this province. It is more onerous than 
anywhere else because of the scarcity of 
medical women and obstetricians. In Eng- 
land legislation prohibits the dais from con- 
ducting labour cases. Similar provision 
should be made all over India. 

Fourthly, new training centres should 
be opened to train a greater number of mid- 
wives. The training given at present, we are 
told, is inadequate. Therefore the courses 
of study should be revised. The selection of 
candidates for the midwifery training should 
be placed in the hands of a Board appointed 


by the Government. Candidates who are 
trained in these institutions alone should be 
appointed in the municipal institutions. 

Finally, all the private maternity hospi- 
tals and clinics should be brought under the 
control of the Health Department. At pre- 
sent they are so very independent that one 
does not know what happens within their 
four walls. Some of these institutions are 
ill-equipped and are in charge of inefficient 
midwives and it is dangerous to allow such 
institutions to goon without being controlled. 
If these reforms are carried out we are sure 
that motherhood will reach a high level of 
safety and as a consequence maternal and in- 
fantile mortality rates will fall, thus paving 
the way for a virile body of citizens. 





Welfare of the Soldier’s Family 


H. A. Popuey 


Though many of our countrymen have disclaimed responsibility in this War, yet it is widely 
admitted that on many a critical battle-field the Indian soldiers have crowned themselves with glory, And 


it ill becomes a grateful people to ignore the claims of the returned soldiers, 


As Rev. Popley observes, the 


majority of the soldiers come from the villages where the disintegrating influences of the family have had 
very little effect and family responsibility and affections still dominate the soldier's heart, Hence the 
writer emphasises that “ in all the plans that are being made for the future welfare of the returned soldiers 
the family of the soldier must receive primary consideration” and outlines the scope and methods of family 


welfare in its economic, educational, social and moral aspects. 
Rev. Popley is Secretary to the Soldiers’ Welfare Committee, Erode. 


T is estimated that about two and a half 
million men have joined the Indian 
Army since the beginning of the war; 

and by the end of the war with Japan the 
number will probably be three millions. 
These men have distinguished themselves in 
many theatres of war from Italy to Singapore 
and received the unstinted praise of their 
commanders as also of the supreme com- 
mander. There is no doubt that the Indian 
Army has been a factor of great importance 
in the defeat of Germany and that it will play 
a still more important role in the ultimate 
defeat of Japan. So it can be confidently 
stated that the British Commonwealth owes 
a great deal to the devotion and endurance 
of the Indian Army. The preservation of 
India from invasion by the Japanese in 1942 
was almost entirely due to the Indian Army, 


If Germany had been able in 1942 to obtain 
a foothold in Iran and Iraq, as seemed very 
likely at that time, India would have certain- 
ly been invaded by the Japanese; and Germans 
and Japanese might even have met here, It 
was the Indian Army that saved the situation 
in both Iran and Iraq and it was with the 
help of the Indian Army that the campaign 
in Africa, from Ethiopia to Tunisia, was 
won by the Allies in 1943 and 1944. 

Thus both the Government and people 
of India owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the humble soldiers of the Indian Army for 
saving their hearths and homes from the 
kind of destruction that came upon the 
people of Burma in 1942. Even though the 
people of India may disclaim any part in the 
policy and actions of the Government 
during these years they cannot set aside the 
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claims of the Army to the gratitude of the 
Indian people or refuse to express that 
gratitude in substantial forms in the future. 
The Indian Army has earned the right to 
expect from India some measure of appreci- 
ation and some share of the benefits that 
will come in the new India to which all are 
looking forward. This applies, of course, to 
their families as well as to the men them- 
selves and the Government has to some 
extent recognised this obligation by organis- 
ing various means of helping the families 
of the soldiers even during the war. If we 
reckon an average of five members to each 
soldier’s family then this will mean that 15 
million people will have been helped in 
various ways by the different agencies that 
have been organised to deal with the various 
problems and needs of the soldier’s family. 
This is a number equal to about one-fourth 
of the whole population of Madras Province. 

It is also well-known that the Govern. 
ment of India and the various Provincia] 
Governments have been making plans for the 
welfare of the soldiers after demobilisation 
and they are willing to go a long way to ensure 
their welfare and future well-being. The 
general lines of many of these plans are now 
being set forth by the various governments, 
but a great deal has still to be done to fill in 
the details. Itis well that there should be ful! 
opportunity for public criticism and for 
further suggestions, and both the soldiers and 
the Government will gain by the extension of 
such opportunities. 

The various plans that have been already 
put forward seem to suggest that the authors 
of these plans have been thinking mainly 
of the soldier himself and have not given a 
great deal of thought to the soldier’s family. 
In the Madras Post-War Scheme it has been 
proposed that land colonies of soldiers 
belonging to all castes and communities 
should be organised, in which all these 
communities will be able to work together 
in a spirit of comradeship as they did in 
their various units and regiments in the 
war. It is pointed out that the spirit of 


comradeship, overleaping barriers of caste 
and creed, which found such splendid expres- 
sion during the war, will also be able to 
find similar expression in such colonies. 
We may hope that this will be true and may 
also heartily welcome the plan for such 
colonies, but in doing so we must not forget 
that this comradeship was limited to the 
soldiers in the Army and that their families 
had no experience of it in the village. In 
fact, in many villages the old spirit of caste 
exclusiveness was as strong as ever and found 
expression during the war in many places, 
with the object of preventing poor and low- 
caste families from sharing in some of 
the benefits that came to other families. It 
was often only too true that the menfolk and 
womenfolk of the soldier’s family who lived 
on in the old village, with its communal 
and group cleavages, saw very little of that 
comradeship in which they were expected to 
share after the war. They have had no 
chance of tasting the first fruits of that 
spirit and so will not be prepared, as the 
soldiers will be, to share in its benefits. 

The point that is emphasised here is 
that in all the plans that are being made for 
the future welfare of the returned soldier, 
the family of the soldier must receive the 
primary consideration. If the soldier’s 
family cannot fit into the schemes for the 
well-being of the soldier then they will be 
doomed to failure from the very start. Itis 
a well-known fact that in India family res- 
ponsibilities and family associations count 
for more than they do in the West, and 
go down very deep into the whole social and 
personal organism. Here people will get into 
debt or face serious trouble for the sake of 
the family, and will walk or travel miles to 
go to a wedding or to attend a funeral of 
some distant member of the family. It is the 
family well-being that is the main considera- 
tion and not merely one’s personal welfare. 
In the towns disintegrating influences may 
have had much influence in weakening the 
strength of this family feeling, but in the 
villages they have had very little influence 
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and the family is still the centre of the life 
of both the individual and the group. The 
majority of the soldiers come from villages 
and belong to those groups in which such 
modern disintegrating influences have had 
very little effect. 

It is, therefore, essential that not only, 
the soldier himself but also his family 
should be fitted into the plans for the new 
ordered life which Governments are making 
for the future. The soldier is being sub- 
jected to many new influences in the Army 
which will make him the more ready to share 
in the new life that is being planned for 
him, but such influences are playing no part 
in the lives of the soldier’s families in the 
villages. Here the old traditions and forces 
still play their part and exert their influence 
very often in full strength. No doubt there 
are some villages situated near to towns and 
subject to influences from the town that are 
to some extent sharing in the new influences 
that are helping to shape the new India, 
but the great majority of the villages are 
quite out of the range of such influences. 
itis, therefore, necessary to help the soldier’s 
families to adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions and environment that they will 
find when they come into such co-operative 
colonies and the process of adjustment must 
begin now and not wait until the end of the 


‘war. Very little is being done to prepare 


the families for such new conditions and this 
needs to be faced even when the plans are 
being made for the future of the soldier. 
That is why the subject of the welfare of the 
soldier’s family is not concerned merely 
with the present day needs and problems but 
with this larger future problem of preparing 
the family for the new life into which it will 
have to enter. 

Needs of the Family.—To begin with, it is 
well to understand what has been happen- 
ing in the soldier’s family during the war 
aud how they have been affected by the 
various influences that have played upon 
them. Conditions in these families have 
not been static. Everything has not been 


the same as in the days before the war, 
There have been changes and new forces 
have been at work that have made their 
influence felt. Let us first ask the question, 
what kind of family domost of the soldiers 
come from? I[canonly write of what I 
know in South India and it may be that con- 
ditions are somewhat different in the Punjab 
and other provinces, but from what I have 
read it seems that there is not a great deal of 
difference to be found in the conditions of 
the families from which the soldiers come, 
In this district I have come into frequent 
contact with the fathers, mothers, wives 
and brothers of hundreds of men in the 
army and know their conditions, their 
troubles, quarrels and almost all aspects of 
their family life. The majority of soldiers 
in this district have come from the poorer 
families in the villages, witha sprinkling 
from the lower middie classes. Most of 
them are landless labourers or have only a 
small bit ofdry land. Some ofthose in the 
technical services have garden land and 
are a little higher up in the social scale. It 
is interesting to ask, what is it that these 
families are thinking about? I have read 
hundreds of letters from soldiers to their 
people and from the father, wife or brother 
to the soldier and have also written many. 
Thus I have had the opportunity of getting 
to know something of what the soldier and 
his family are thinking. The main sub- 
jects of the lettersand of the talks that I 
have had with soldiers and the members of 
the families are four: money, food, land, 
family concerns. There is very little about 
the new things and places which the soldier 
is seeing for the first time, very little about 
any new ideas for the future. Both he and 
they are concerned with only these four 
fundamental things of life. 

The Family Allotment,—The most im- 
portant subject of the soldier’s family is 
that of money, especially the Family Allot- 
ment that the soldier is expected to make, 
usually called the Paymal in Tamil. This 
is the theme of hundreds of complaints and 
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the gist of hundreds of letters. Many of the 
soldiers write detailed directions of how their 
allotments are to be spent. Quarrels arise 
between wife and mother-in-law and between 
brother and sister or father and son coneern- 
ing the disposal of the allotment. They all try 
to grab it as it means the one regular income 
for the family. If it does not come in time, 
then they expect me to write at once and 
ask the reason for the delay. In most cases 
thefamilies spend this money as quickly 
as they can. In very few families is there 
any attempt to save for the future. Many of 
these people have never had so much money 
coming in regularly before. Of course, it 
has to be remembered that the prices of food 
and cloth and of all goods have risen and the 
people have to spend much more than they 
would ordinarily do for the bare necessities of 
life. Some of the lads are sending money for 
their brother’s or sister’s education. This is 
especially true of Christian families. Some- 
times one or other member of the family 
manages to get the soldier to make the allot- 
ment to him or to her, instead of to the wife 
or to the mother. Sometimes tricks are 
resorted to to effect the change. In some 
cases the soldier makes no allotment at all 
and either spends the money himself or else 
sends it occasionally by Money Order to 
one or other member of the family. I have 
known a number of cases of wives and child- 
ren left without any support for months 
together and sometimes even for years. It is 
a pity that the allotment to some member of 
the family, to the wife if there is one, is not 
made compulsory, as it is in the British 
Army. It would be to the advantage both 
of the soldier and of his family if this were 
done. 

Food.—The second important problem 
of the soldier’s family is food. In a dis- 
trict like Coimbatore which is a deficit dis- 
trict both in rice and millets, this has been 
an urgent problem. As soon as rice was 
controlled the district authorities solved the 
problem by giving the soldier’s family a 
regular monthly ration of rice, even before 
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rural rationing was introduced. In the 
towns there was no difficulty as all the in- 
habitants were given a regular rice ration; 
but in the villages where it was sometimes 
al most impossible to get grains of any sort in 
the markets or anywhere except in the black 
market, the soldiers’ families would have 
starved if this arrangement had not been 
made. This went on for about three years. 
When, however, rural rationing of all food 
grains was introduced, this was stopped and 
as an initial measure it was decided that 
soldiers’ families should be given millets 
in most cases unless they could prove that 
they had been regular rice eaters. This was 
naturally resented by them as they had been 
used to rice for some years, and also as they 
saw that many other families in the villages 
who had managed to persuade the village 
authorities that they were rice-eating families 
got rice rations, though they had never 
sent any of their members into the army, 
It was also greatly misunderstood by them 
as the change came just at the time when 
Germany was defeated. Now the authorities 
have gone some way to redress the grievance 
by giving the soldiers’ families one-third 
rice ration, but even now many non-military 
families get a full rice ration. I think 
that the authorities have made a mistake 
here which has created a feeling of injustice 
in the minds of many families, There was 
also no necessity for the change as there was 
plenty of rice available though millets were 
rather scarce. Most villagers also find it 
very difficult to get sugar and black gram. 
The latter has been almost unobtainable 
in this district. This applies to all the 
families, both those of soldiers and others. 
In the matter of rationing it is very impor- 
tant there should be equal treatment as far as 
possible for all the families. The towns get 
the sugar and the villager has to manage 
with gur. The number of requests that I 
get from military families for help in 
getting various foodstuffs is surprising. In 
former days, if only they had money, they 
could get most of what they wanted in the 
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weekly markets, but now that control and 
rationing have come this is not possible, and 
so they have to obtain special permits from 
the revenue authorities. These are by no 
means easy for villagers—and _ especially 
villagers of the poorer classes—to obtain. 
In the towns people can get them without 
much difficulty, but not so in the villages. 
Everyone is on the hunt for food and if he 
gets additional money he tries to obtain better 
food, which again is very natural and which, 
I am sure, nutrition experts would approve. 
The Soldier and his Letters.—Then an- 
other great need of the family is for news 
of the soldier. They do not want to know 
much about him. They want to know that 
he is well and that he is still interested in 
the family. The organisation of the Dis- 
trict Soldiers’ Board and its welfare 
workers are a great help in this matter, 
They write to the units concerned and if a 
man has not been corresponding with his 
family a letter from the D.S.B. to the O.C. 
of his unit often brings a reply in a short 
time. It must be remembered that many of 
the men are illiterate and have to get some- 
one else to write their letters; and especially 
those who are in forward areas probably do 
not have much time for writing and so week 
by week the letter is not written and the 
family gets worried. There are some fami- 
lies who have not had any letters from their 
sons or husbands for many months. Even 
if money is coming regularly from the Com- 
pany headquarters, the family is anxious for 
news and they are not satisfied unless they 
get a letter, at least once a month. The 
soldier also wants a letter from the family 
and many of them write grumbling that 
their relatives do not write frequently. The 
trouble is that many letters go astray, 
either because of wrong addresses or 
because they are not stamped. Because 
the soldier can send unstamped letters he 
thinks that his family can also do the same 


and he often tells them to send them 
unstamped. But such letters often do not 


get through and so the soldier hears noth- 


ing from his family. Ispend many hours 
a week just addressing covers for relatives 
for theirletters to the soldier. They find 
that letters addressed by me—they are typed 
as arule—get to the soldier and so come 
here to get their letters addressed. Then it 
is not always easy to get the address right. 
The soldier often writes itin Tamil and it 
has to be put in proper English which many 
people, not knowing the technical terms, 
cannot do. It would be better for Teachers’ 
Associations to explain to the soldier’s family 
the technique of addressing soldiers’ letters. 
It is not possible for every family to come in 
here or to theSoldiers’ Board every time 
they want to send a letter and if the 
teacher could be taught how to help them in 
this matter it would save a lot of difficulty. 
This fact of writing of letters is most 
important both for the soldier and for his 
family, and everything should be done to 
help the family to get the letters addressed 
properly. ‘ 

Desire for Land.—Another great hunger 
of the soldier and of his family is for a piece 
of land. I have already said that the major- 
ity of these families have no land at all 
and they have been told that the Govern- 
ment is going to give land to allthe soldiers. 
They imagine it would be given to them now 
only and so as soon as they hear of any piece 
of vacant land near their village they 
immediately want to send a petition for its 
grant to them. Mostof them do not know 
that the Government has ordered that no land 
is to be given on darkhast until after the 
war and they do not know of the Govern- 
ment plans for co-operative colonies. So 
according to the maxim that abird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush they make a 
bid for land now and preferably land near 
to their own villages. This hunger for land 


is of course natural inan agricultural com- 
munity and it is hoped that after the war 
something will be done to satisfy this 
hunger. 

It is interesting to find among those who 
are educated to some extent, akeen desire 
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to get the utmost benefit from education 
for their brothers and sisters. This is espe- 
cially true of the Christian community and of 
urban families. The soldier takes this up 
in his letters and the family also does all it 
ean to get the benefits of the free education 
that Government has promised to the close 
relatives of soldiers. Many of the soldiers are 
sending special funds from their pay in order 
to help in the education of their brothers and 
sisters. This is a good sign and a practice 
that needs to be encouraged as much as 
possible. Those engaged in helping soldiers’ 
families can doa great service to them by 
helping them toobtain the educational con- 
cessions that Government has promised 
to them. It means the expenditure of time 
and effort but it 1s worthwhile not only 
for the sake of the particular family but 
also for the educational progress of the whole 
community. 

These are some of the things that 
soldiers are eager to obtain for their fami- 
lies and show how strong is the family feeling 
amongst them, which is even strengthened 
by distance and danger. There are, of 
course, some cases in which the soldier 
deserts his family, his wife and children 
and never writes them a line or sends them 
any money. The new freedom that he finds 
in the army and the abundance of oppor- 
tunities for spending money and obtaining 
amusement is too strong wine for some of 
them, and they leave their families to get on 
as best as they can without any help. It is 
for such people that some form of compul- 
sory allotment is necessary. ‘They may 
not be a large proportion of the whole 
number but in their total they do constitute 
a fairly large group, and are the cause of 
a lot of trouble and distress. This is one of 
the problems that the welfare worker has 
often to faceand to straighten out, and it 
takes alot of his time and energy. In some 
cases there isa bad family history behind 
such troubles and all this has to be properly 
reconditioned. It requires great tact and 
persistence as well as co-operation of the 


Commanding Officers concerned in order to 
influence the soldiers rightly. 

This is a picture of the actual situation 
as it is today in many soldiers’ families in 
rural areas. There are bright and dark spots 
in it, but it shows the need for careful hand- 
ling and for thorough study of the situation 
in every case as well as for general principles 
of work and welfare. Having this in mind 
we can now take up the question of what can 
be done by the various agencies concerned to 
provide for the future welfara of the soldiers’ 
families and for their well-being as citizens 
of the future India. To help these people 
now is important and worthwhile but it is 
far more important to help them to become 
useful and worthy citizens. This problem 
of the future welfare of these families may 
conveniently be discussed under the four 
following heads: economic, educational, 
social and moral. 

Economic Welfare.—While the present 
Family Allotments are helping the soldier’s 
family to meet present economic difficulties 
and to provide for their needs, nothing is 
being done at the present time to raise 
the economic level of these families. Plans 
have been prepared to deal with this in the 
postwar years in the case of some propor- 
tion of these families, but it is clear that 
these plans will not materially affect a very 
large number of families. In the Madras 
Province it is expected that plans for.agri- 
cultural settlements will provide for about 
9,000 families and another 3,000 will be 
taken care of by the co-operative workshops 
proposed to be developed. This means that 
about 12,000 families will be provided for 
by these means, The total number of 
recruitsinthe Madras Province are estimated 
to be about 550,000 and we may reckon that 
these represent about 500,000 families. 
Thus the plans for co-operative colonies and 
co-operative workshops will only help about 
2 per cent of the total number of families. 
We may reckon that about 20 per cent will 
be absorbed in industry, education and other 
civil employments, Another 10 per cent may 
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wish to stay on their own lands and improve 
them with the help of the Governments. That. 
provides for a total of about 32 per cent or 
one-third of the families. The remainder 
will be the group of families belonging to! 
the economically and educationally backward’ 
communities; and unless something is done! 
for them they will become a floating group of 
discontents and unemployed, with no special! 
aim in life and no way of improving their 
lot. It is necessary, therefore, to make plan 

to provide for at least half of the families 
concerned, that is, for 250,000 families. The, 
only plan that will provide for such a larg 

number of families will be the establish- 
ment of labour colonies in different parts 
of the Province to carry out the large scalef 
projects contemplated by Government in 
the postwar period. All Provincial Govern-* 
ments are planning for new enterprises 
in irrigation, industry, roads, public works 
and so on which will require a large force of 
trained and disciplined labour. The nucleus 
of such a force can be found in the returned 
soldier and his family. These can be placed 
in labour colonies with schools, and all 
other amenities needed, in central places 
near which the large schemes of public 
works are expected to be carried out. In 
some cases it may be necessary to erect 
temporary camps and this also can be done, 
provided that plans are worked out before- 
hand, All this needs careful planning far 
ahead and it is not enough merely to list 
such schemes. They must be worked out 
in fairly close detail so that some of them 
at least can be brought into action immedi- 
ately after the close of the war. By this 
means a definite programme of economic 
uplift ean be achieved, and at the same time 
the programme of public works and construc- 
tion that Government has in mind will be 
certain to be carried out. Economie uplift 
will not come by merely dreaming of it. 
It has got to be achieved by planning and 
intelligent effort. Such labour colonies will 


not only benefit the demobilised soldier and 
his family but also a very large number of 
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other families. Thereis some reference to 
these in the Government’s Report on Post- 
War Schemes but they need to be carefully 
and systematically worked out. The greater 
efficiency of the labour grouped in this way, 
and the larger use of machinery to which 
the soldiers have become accustomed, should 
also result in the cutting down of costs for 
such undertakings. 

It is very important that the soldiers 
should get to know something of these 
schemes as soon as possible, and especially 
before demobilisation, so that they and their 
families may be ready as soon as they leave 
the Army or Navy to take up one or other of 
these employments. They must be popularised 
as means of raising the standard of life for 
everyone who is willing to share in them so 
that there may be willinguess on the part of 
the soldier and his family to join some such 
scheme. 

Then it will be necessary to set up 
Labour Employment Bureaux for those who 
want to choose their own way, to go into 
some specific industry or to take up some 
civil employment. These men cannot find 
such openings by chance. They must be 
helped to get the kind of work they want 
and for which they are best fitted. It will 
be necessary to have a large network of such 
employment bureaux all over the country, 
and to make it compulsory for employers 
and all who need labour to send information 
to these bureaux so that they may be in a 
position to guide and help the applicant. It 
is not necessary to wait till the close of the 
war before setting these up. In fact, they 
ought to begin working before that so that 
when the big rush starts they will be ready 
and able to help. It may be that within 
one year from now large scale demobilisation 
will have to start. So there is not much 
time for preparation and there is very much 
to be done before these can work efficiently. 

Another means of economic develop- 
ment that is peculiarly appropriate to this 
country is the organisation and development 
of cottage industries. As the plan of the 
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Bombay Industrialists says :— 

“It isan essential part of our plan 
for the organisation of industries that ad- 
equate scope should be provided for small 
scale and cottage industries. This is 
important not merely as a means of afford- 
ing employment but also of reducing the 
need for capital, particularly of external 
capital, in the early stages of the plan. 
It is difficult to define the considerations 
on which the choice between large and 
small scale industries and cottage indus- 
tries should be determined. The factors 
involved in the choice are numerous and 
often conflicting. But generally it may 
be stated that while in basic industries 
there is little scope for small industrial 
units, they have an important and useful 
place in consumption goods industries 
where their function is in many cases 
complementary to those of large units.’’ 

Such small scale or cottage industries might 
provide for a reasonable proportion of the 
soldiers’ families, say about 5 to 10 per cent. 
Here also it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to prepare booklets giving all the 
information needed, and to provide the small 
capital which will be necessary in the begin- 
ning. 

Educational Welfare.—The educational 
aspect of the problem is perhaps even more 
important than the economic, or at least as 
important. There can be no permanent eco- 
nomic improvement in the life of a country 
without educational improvement. It may 
also be said that permanent educational 
betterment cannot be maintained without 
economic well-being. So these two aspects 
are truly interdependent and we must keep 
this fact in mind. ‘The authors of the 
Plan of Economic Development stress this 
point very strongly :— 

‘*In the execution of a comprehensive 
plan of economic development, it is essen- 
tial that we should be able to count on the 
willing co-operation of the people. This 
will be possible only if the masses are able 
to read and write and are in a position to 


understand for themselves the broad 
implications of the developments embodied 
in the plan. The execution of a plan which 
aims at an all-round development will also 
require a huge personnel trained for techni- 
cal posts in agriculture, industry and trade 
and for general administration.’’ 

The Nuffield College Report on Industry 
and Education in England also emphasises 
the connection between them. The Report 
says :— 

‘The relations between industry and 
education are of a fundamental importance 
to the planning of our life as a nation; 
and it is essential to plan harmoniously 
for both. This war has already brought 
with it changes in the structure and work- 
ing of industry, above all on the human 
side, much further-reaching than those 
which developed in the last war; and, on 
the side of education, plans are being laid 
for extensive developments which must, if 
they are to produce the benefits expected 
of them, pay due regard to the needs of 
industry.’’ And again, ‘‘Industry needs, 
from top to bottom, and in every part of its 
human structure, the continual refresh- 
ment of new ideas. Its leading executives, 
no less than its managerial and technical 
personnel and the general body of workers 
engaged in it, need to be kept continually 
fresh in mind by mixing and meeting with 
others who can bring to them the invigor- 
ating air of different experiences and a 
different way of approach.’’ 

The Sargent Scheme is before the country 
with its great and comprehensive plans for 
the development of education in India as a 
whole. If these are taken up enthusiastic- 
ally in every Province then we can hope 
that the soldiers’ families will also benefit 
from such schemes, But this alone will not 
suffice. Itis reckoned that it will take from 
20 to 30 years to bring in the full scheme 
set forth in the Sargent Report. By that 
time many of the soldiers’ families will have 
relapsed into their old inefficiency and illiter- 
acy unless something is done immediately 
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on demobilisation to ensure the educational 
improvement of every member of a soldier’s 
family who is capable of such improvement. 
The present arrangement for scholarships 
for deserving pupils of soldiers’ families 
may be continued. This will benefit a pro- 
portion of the families and especially those 
which during the war have felt the urge to 
better education. Then in all agricultural 
and labour colonies Government should see 
that good schools are provided for all the 
children, both boys and girls, of the workers, 
and these schools should not only include 
elementary schools but also technical and 
secondary schools wherever feasible. Then 
in all areas where there are large numbers of 
military families, rural elementary schools 
up to the eighth standard should be estab- 
lished either by Government or by District 
Boards or by other bodies. This part of the 
scheme can be taken up immediately as 
many Governments are already planning 
to put into execution some parts of the 
Sargent Scheme, Such areas should be 
classed as compulsory education areas where 
there are sufficient schools for all who have 
to use them. 

It is also necessary to plan for continuing 
the education of the soldier himself as unless 
that is done the family will once more sink 
back into the old morass of illiteracy and 
poverty. A very large number of soldiers 
during the war have managed to get some 
smattering of education. Many have become 
literate or at any rate partially literate. 
Their travels and experiences have given 
them a wider knowledge of the world and 
of geography in general. Their contacts 
have broadened their minds and have made 
them amenable to new ideas. It is very 
necessary that for all such men plans be 
made which will take them into ever- 
widening reaches of knowledge. In the large 
industrial plants to be established and the 
labour and agricultural colonies to be organ- 
ised, we may expect that such Adult Schools 
will be established, but the position of a 
jarge number of families still left in their 


villages will not be improved unless some. 
thing is done to develop a network of Adult 
Schools which will cover the countryside. It 
is very unfortunate that in India Adult 
Education has made very little progress. It 
has been a movement of fits and starts. In 
some quarters it has*been confined to a 
literacy movement merely which, without 
further education, soon dies away. 

For the success of a movement of con- 
tinued education it is necessary that there 
should be a very large number of teachers, 
trained and engaged. It is not possible to rely 
upon voluntary teachers. This has been tried 
for years and has largely failed. Adult Schools 
have to be organised in every large centre 
where there are sufficient demobilised soldier:, 
and they will have to be staffed by teachers 
who will be specially trained in short inten- 
sive courses and will be paid some regular 
remuneration. Some of these teachers may 
come from the day school teachers but a good 
many of them will have to come from other 
walks of life. This is all to the good as it is 
desirable to have in such Adult Schools men 
drawn from various occupations and pro- 
fessions. All this has to be carefully planned 
by some central authority, perhaps, for 
each district or group of districts and cannot 
be left to haphazard arrangements. Adult 
education is very different in many ways 
from the education of children and needs to 
be developed along different lines. Some- 
thing like the Folk High Schools of Denmark 
might well be tried here on a smaller and 
less ambitious scale. In India the State or 
other public bodies will have to take.it up as, 
except in big cities like Bombay, it is not 
possible to get the necessary voluntary 
agencies with sufficient stability to carry out 
such programmes for a series of years. It 
may be that one of the results of such a 
programme of continued education for the 
soldier will be a general movement of Adult 
Education through the whole community. 
This is a natural and desirable outcome of 
such a programme and then ultimately the 
programme for demobilised soldiers will be 
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toerged in a larger one for the whole commu- 
nity. In order to get this programme going 
it will be necessary to start preparations soon 
as something ought to be done as soon as the 
process of demobilisation starts. 

Social Welfare.—The next aspect of 
the amelioration of the soldier’s family 
which has to receive consideration is the 
social aspect. This is very important and 
peculiarly so in the case of the soldier. He 
has been used to a great deal of comradeship 
and social ameliorative activities, and as 
soon as he is demobilised he will want some- 
thing of this sort-in his life; otherwise he 
will go to the wrong places and get it with 
disastrous results both to himself and to the 
family. He has been used to moving and 
working in groups and to having things 
organised for him, and if he is to make the 
best of life and if the State is to get the best 
out of him, provision must be made in all 
plans for the future for social amelioration 
and its related activities. This is also neces- 
sary for the development of the community 
(not communal) side of life. Every large 
village ought to have its community centre 
where the ex-service men and their families 
can come together and where the community 
activities can be organised. In the case of 
labour colonies and agricultural settlements 
and such like under the care of Government 
agencies, these community centres will have 
to be organised by Government officers but 
in the case of soldiers scattered over a wide 
area voluntary agencies like the Y. M.I. A. 
or the Y. M.C. A. can organise them and 
also carry them on. The Y. M. C. A. in 
Travancore has organised a whole chain of 
such community centres with their social, 
religious and economic programmes. This 
is the kind of thing that is needed. Such 
community centres must not only cater for 
the ex-service man himself but must also 
take cognisance of the needs of the family 
and help the family to enter into such a 
community life. It may be necessary to 
have separate arrangements for men and 
women but that will have to be decided 
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49 
later. The main thing is to see that such 
community organisations are set in motion 
and are ready to function as soon as the 
demobilisation movement begins. In many 
villages they might centre round the school 
with the teacher or teachers as active workers 
in them, 

These organisations and community 
centres may also be the means of carrying 
On @ general programme of popular and 
cultural education by means of lectures, 
dramas, cinema and lantern shows, musical 
performances and competitions, and so on. 
The National War Front has been doing a 
good deal of work along these lines during 
the war with the object of making the 
people understand the war and its objectives. 
Now this kind of thing needs to be done for 
peace and its objectives in somewhat similar 
ways. That it can be done the National War 
Front has amply proved. Similar enthusiasm 
and careful planning has got to be put into 
these peace programmes which will mean so 
much to the future development of the 
country. These community centres should 
also have lending libraries associated with 
them so that as the education of the soldier 
and his family progresses he would have 
the opportunity of reading books, thus 
quickening his interest and developing his 
education. Sucha chain of library centres 
will mean a great deal not only for the soldier 
and his family but also forthe whole Of the 
population of rural areas. There is going 
to be a great development in the reading 
habits of the people, and publishing agencies 
will havea great opportunity of making a 
big contribution to the cultural uplift of the 
masses, 

These community centres will also be 
valuable centres for health propaganda and 
health education and may be used to improve 
the sanitation and cleanliness of the villages 
and to instruct the families of the ex-service 
men and of others in the villages in matters 
of rural hygiene. They would also be able 
to undertake physical and athletic activities 
and to organise games and contests. For 
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the ex-service man and his family this would 
be a most valuable adjunct of their work. 
It may be desirable to appoint physical 
directors for some districts or groups of 
districts where there are a large number 
of ex-service men. Probably out of these 
men some could be selected who, with a 
little specialised training, would be capable 
of taking up this work. Such physical 
activities would not only promote the health 
of the population but would also stimulate 
that social mingling which is so important 
in order to overcome all the caste and 
communal prejudices of India, which 
perhaps are more intense in the village than 
anywhere else. As I have indicated the 
Y. M. C. A. in Travancore has been able to 
develop such an intercommunal programme 
with great effectiveness and the same kind 
of work could easily be developed under the 
trained leadership of workers of the Servants 
of India Society, or the Y. M.I.A. or the 
Y. M. ©. A. In this way the community life 
of all the soldiers’ families scattered over the 
countryside can be enriched and uplifted. At 
the same time they can also be helped in 
their economic life by the development 
of community projects of poultry-keeping, 
dairying, the growing of vegetables and so 
on, and also improved methods of agricul- 
ture. There are plenty of Government 
experts available in these various village 
industries and it only needs some organiser 
to get hold of them and utilise their 
services for such ex-service centres. 

This whole programme of community 
uplift must be planned and thoroughly well 
organised and carried out. Itis not any 
good trying to improvise it on the spur of 
the moment. It is necessary to have trained 
organisers ready to carry through the work 
when it is needed and this must be done 
either by Government or by central ex- 
service agencies or by such organisations 
as the Y. M.C. A., the Servants of India 
Society and soon. But it is very important 
to see that all this is not left to chance, nor 
must it be merely part of some paper 


programme. It must be implemented by 
some central and constructive organisation. 
It may be possible to develop the present 
Soldiers’ Boards for this work after the war 
provided that some constructive leadership 
along these lines is given to them. As they are 
today they have not the trained leadership 
required for such community work. 

Moral Welfare.—In addition to the 
economic, educational and social aspects of 
the work there is also the moral aspect to 
be considered. This is that side of the 
work which deals with the whole tone and 
outlook of the community, with the spirit 
of brotherhood and comradeship, with the 
motive and purpose of the programme. This 
part of the work can hardly be undertaken 
by Government agencies and must be 
largely in charge of voluntary workers. It is 
a great mistake to think that a new world can 
be created merely by economic, educational 
or social forces, These have their big part to 
play and without them nothing permanent 
can be done. But in addition to these there 
must also be the religious factors, the belief 
in man and in God, the moral motive and 
inspiration, without which even the best- 
laid schemes can come to nothing. 

The leaders and workers must be men 
with moral fervour and spiritual vision, 89 
that they may be able to kindle similar 
enthusiasm and vision in the people among 
whom they work. ‘Without vision the 
people perish’ said an old prophet and this 
is true today as it was in those far-off days. 
Man has developed a moral sense and unless 
this also is cultivated he does not find full 
satisfaction in life and all its amenities. 
The history of India is sufficient witness to 
this, The moral and spiritual outreaches of 
the Indian soul have made their contribution 
to the riches of all mankind. Provision must 
be made in these community centres for such 
moral and spiritual growth. Economic and 
cultural development alone cannot supply all 
the force and vision that is needed for thie 
uplift of the community and for the creation 





of the new conditions of betterment and well- 
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being that are essential to good living, The 
moral and spiritual must have their place, 
The stories of Harischandra, Durga and 
Nanda are ample evidence of this need of 
the Indian heart. There is also a wealth of 
material in Indian religious and _ ethical 
tradition in Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
sources to supply the examples and incen- 
tives needed. 

The service of the community must be 
the aim and ideal of all this activity, and 
not merely selfish objectives. Only if this 
larger aim is kept in view will it be possible 
to realise the various objectives under the 
other three heads. This ideal and motive 
must be kept before the whole community 
and not merely inthe mind of the leaders, 
Unless the community is also stirred with 
this ideal it will not be possible to advance 
very far. Enlightened selfishness has only a 
limited value and must be replaced -by love 
of one’s fellows. Jesus said that Love of 
one’s neighbour was the second great com. 
mandment and on this and on the first all the 
law and revelation was dependent. It is true, 
and all great religious teachershave borne 
witness to it and not least, Mahatma Gandhi 
in Our Own country and generation. Mahatma 
Gandhi has shown continually that all his 
great work has only been possible because of 
the ethical and religious ideals that animate 
and inspire him, and he has tried to make 
India realise this more and more. 

So some provision must be made for 
the strengthening of this moral and spiri- 
tual aspect of the work. Bhajanas, lectures 
and other moral and spiritual activities can 
be fostered. Lecturers, bhagavathers and 
s00n may be encouraged to come to such 
centres and to help to inspire the people. 
Study groups for those who are really 
interested may also be organised in such 
books as the Kuran, Gita and the Gospels. 
In all these ways the people may be 
stimulated to see the moral and spiritual 
background and foundation of all the work. 
It can also be said that this part of the 
programme will be of special interest to the 
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womenfolk of the ex-soldier’s family. It 
is necessary to create an antidote to the 
toddyshop and the gambling den and only 
by such means can this be done. 

Conclusion.—The above is an attempt 
to sketch some of the things that are needed 
in a welfare programme for the families of 
soldiers and ex-service men. It includes both 
the needs of today for the serving soldier and 
also the needs of the future for the demobi- 
lised soldier and his family. These are only 
provisional and are largely the result of the 
writer’s experience with soldiers’ families 
in the Madras Province and his experience 
of the work of the Y.M.C. A. in the last War 
and in this one. Many of them may be subject 
to correction and to amplification but this 
can be done largely as a result of experience. 
The great thing is to make a beginning and 
to get something going. ‘Solvitur ambu- 
lando’ is quite a good motto for many pro- 
blems and has to be adopted by many social 
workers, especially in fields where they are 
inexperienced. 

Some will object to any programme 
that is not worked out in association with a 
national government. I agree that if any- 
thing worthwhile is to be carried on perma. 
nently some form of national government 
will be necessary and I hope that such a 
state of things will come to pass before very 
long. But this does not do away with 
the necessity for thinking and planning 
things now. The future national govern- 
ment will have to take over many things as 
going concerns and to carry on as best as 
they can with what is available, modifying 
here and there to suit their own policies. I 
cannot think, however, that any national 
government will not want to honour the 
pledges that were given to India’s fighting 
men and todo all that they can for their 
families, since they will know that to them 
and to their courage and endurance in the 
face of frightful odds they owe the safety of 
this country and its deliverance from inva- 
sion. Whatever Government is in power they 
will need to face the things that have been 
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set down in this article and I hope that 
they may be able to accept a good many 
conclusions that are set forth in it, For exam. 
ple the Beveridge Scheme of Social Security 
is bound to be accepted in its main lines by 
whatever Government may come into power 
in England in the next election, but some 
of the actual details may depend upon 
whether it is a Labour or a Tory Govern- 
ment. §So also with the returned soldier and 
his family. It does not matter what 
Government may bein power in India we 
may be sure that it will try and act fairly 
towards the soldiers and their families and 
to help them to become useful citizens of 


the new India, So it is. not out of place 
to plan for things now. In fact, it is neces- 
sary to do so, for if we wait until the new 
Government comes into power, it wil] not be 
possible to do much for many years; for 
they will have their hands full of many 
schemes, India has reason to be grateful 
to the soldier and his family, and it has in 
them assets of real value to the. new India 
in view of their experience and discipline, 
It can help them to give of their best and to 
make a contribution of great value to their 
country if it takes up some of the suggestions 
given here, and by helping them it will be 
helping itself many times. 


Our Village Health 


RALPH RICHARD KEITHAHN AND MILDRED McKie KEITHAHN 


The days when our villages were peopled with radiant and hardy chiidren of the soil are gone, 
“India is a nation in which malnutrition and hunger diseases are a fact amongst a large part of the population 
even in peace time.” Consequently the impaired health and diseased condition of our folk call for a healthe 
ful programme of life and comprehensive Medical Services. In the following article ‘the writers suggest 
simple but useful ways and means to establish the villages in sound health, 


Drs, Ralph and Mildred Keithahn, (M, D.), are well known disinterested rural social workers. 


normal beings. Our villages are 
potential for such healthful living. 
And yet, perhaps there is no other nation in 
the world so weak physically, so overcome 
with disease, as is India, These days of 
suffering are waking us to the realisation, at 
least to some degree, of the importance of 
food as the determining factor in the health 
and ultimate strength of the nation. Lord 
Horder, a medical man, is quoted in the 
April 19, 1944 number of the Christian News 
Letter as being deeply concerned over pro- 
longed malnutrition and hunger diseases, 
recovery from which ‘‘can only occur in 
generations rather than in a lifetime.’’ India 
is a nation in which malnutrition and hunger 
diseases are a fact among a large part of the 
population even in peace times. Hunger is 
no mere wartime phenomenon as in the case 
of Holland, Belgium or Greece. 
A nation which lives very largely on but 
two meals a day—and often less—cannot be 
strong physically or mentally or spiritually. 


M*: are created to be radiant, healthy, 


The labour force of such a nation cannot 
compete with the well-fed labour force of 
other nations. Ill-fed peeple, cannot do that 
creative thinking which is so necessary for 
the solution of even simple village problems. 
Such a nation cannot rise to high spiritual 
heights. And yet our Government, the public 
and spiritual leaders have paid very little 
attention to this grave problem and our health 
services too have neglected this important 
issue. How can a starving people take its 
rightful place ina Commonwealth of Nations ! 
India has always been noted for the spiritual 
heights many of its members have attained. 
But it is doubtful whether a starving man 
can be religious, Yet our Churches, Temples 
and Mosques apparently take no. cognizance 
of such an important fact ! 

Enlarged Medical Service.—Eight years 
ago at Devakottai in India, we came to the 
realisation that ordinary medical service 
was daily enslaving India. We have 


profound regard for the consecration and 
selfless services of many in the’ medical 
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service. We know the importance and need 
of much of the medical aid that is rendered 
today; but our plea is for an _ enlarged 
service. All too many people are becoming 
enslaved to a life of pills, injections and 
Kruschen salts—dependent upon foreign 
medicines, and even worse, upon wrong 
habits of living. Medical help should be an 
aid to the normal body processes which 
through malnutrition face serious deficiency 
or handicap. It should not merely try to 
release us from the results of wrong living. 
Rather its aim should be to bring us back, 
as soon as possible, to permanent healthful 
habits of living. And yet we found that the 
general mentality of the patients who came 
to us was that the doctor should produce 
quick results, no matter what the monetary 
cost. Even among the doctors there was 
no idea of helping the patients to help them- 
selves by teaching them to do the simple 
things they could do for themselves in order 
that they might live a long, healthy life 
in their own environment. There resulted 
a competition between busy doctors to get 
more patients and thus more money—a most 
unprofessional situation; while the patient 
went from doctor to doctor trying to find 
an easy way out of his particular difficulty— 
anything but that of changing his wrong 
health habits and getting at the root of the 
disease. 

Most unfortunate of all, the present 
medical services scarcely touch the health 
needs of the village. We have great regard 
for those few who have gone to the villages, 
either in medical vans or as permanent 
medical workers. Generally these are inspi- 
red with a larger vision of their task. But 
the fact still remains that the town and 
city dispensaries and hospitals have served, 
and that too very poorly, but a very small 
number of villages which are located at their 
outskirts. Moreover, a doctor can serve 
well -but a very few patients daily. Yet 
hundreds pour in despair into the out-patient 
lines to face a doctor—all too often seated at 
his-table—answer a question or two, show a 
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tongue or extend a pulse, receive a chit and 
proceed to the compounder for a mixture ! 
This medical service, from our point of view, 
is as good as none at all. The system is most 
demoralising to all concerned. We do 
nothing to solve our real problem of food 
and healthy living. Wecarry on a system 
which very largely depends upon foreign 
medicines and research. The little that is 
done is done in a most unsatisfactory manner. 
The patient returns to his home with little 
confidence in the doctor’s efforts and still a 
victim of conditions which he might himself 
do a deal great to remedy had he the right 
guidance. The whole nation is thus being 
plunged into greater depths of frustration 
and helplessness and slavery. 

The Normal Man is Healthy.—Let us put 
forth and examine three common truths. 
Firstly, we are created to be healthy beings. Our 
whole physical structure is so marvellously 
made that in its normal functioning it is a 
healthy and health-maintaining process. 
Gandhiji was right when after his recent 
release he apologized for his ill-health. It 
is wrong to be unwell. Somewhere we have 
broken the laws of health and we must suffer 
the consequences, as is necessary whenever 
Nature’s laws are broken. Society hasa right 
to demand the observance of known health 
laws on the partof its members, It was natu- 
ral and right that in India certain habits of 
health have become almost a religious obser- 
vance, such as the regular morning cleaning of 
the teeth and mouth. India’s personal rules 
of health have been of a very high standard. 
But our community rules of health are most 
unsatisfactory. Here is one great field of our 
national life needing reorganisation. We 
eannot pollute our common ground and 
escape the energy-sapping hookworm. We 
cannot neglect a balanced diet and escape 
deficiency diseases. How often at the Mana- 
madura Leper Asylum we have seen leprosy 
clearing up almost immediately, as soon as 
the patient had the beginnings of a balanced 
diet! Doctors often say as they describe 


a patient, “That is due to a lack of Vitamin 
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so-and-so, ete., etc.!’? Some doctors and 
even hospitals give little or even no treat- 
ment but proper diet for a period under 
observation. The patient recovers under 
such treatment but the disease soon reappears 
upon return to the village. 

The Normal Man is Healthy.—We are 
told that on the whole, primitive man was 
healthy. He was nota victim of our modern 
diseases! Dr. Harrison of Arabia often 
speaks of this natural healthiness of the 
primitive tribes with whom he has often 
mingled. The primitive man ate his food 
in the natural state. Food values were not 
destroyed by wrong or over-preparation. 
He lived largely in God’s open and healthy 
world of sunshine and fresh air. The ground 
about him was not polluted, and so he was 
healthy. Itis forsociety to see that modern 
civilisation promotes this natural healthi- 
ness of men. The community should ever 
be on the alert against allowing pernicious 
customs and habits of health to arise. And 
we must ever remember that as we work for 
a healthy nation we have Nature on our side. 
It is our duty to help man maintain his 
normal conditions of existence. 

Man is Free in Oommunity.—Secondly, 
man is born to be free. Today how often 
we admire the freedom of the compa- 
ratively primitive man! It is to be re- 
cognised that modern man has done much 
to enlarge that freedom. However, he’ has 
also done much to re-enslave man! But 
this freedom, it will be noted, is not the 
freedom of an irresponsible individual. It 
is the freedom of an individual living in a 
community. Man is dependent upon the 
family as also upon his tribe or caste. 
And today he is becoming more and more 
dependent upon the World Community. 
Hence, as we build up the services of the 
community we have no right to enslave man 
in a@ new way. In the true community 
man must find his larger freedom. As al- 
ready stated, modern medicine all too often 
tends to enslave man ia India, enslave him 
to drugs, to wrong habits, to wrong ideas of 


living, to bad habits of eating, sleeping, 
ete. A friend of ours who has been getting 
wheat bran from the other side of the world 
suffered when the war prevented the supply 
of it. He wrote to us in despair. We 
told him of the tons of rice bran wasted 
in India—at least comparatively wasted so 
far as man was concerned. But so; India 
is becoming accustomed to a rice-mill civili- 
sation which takes off the valuable bran. 
food and leaves a white substance that has 
little food value. A land of rice has no 
bran for man to eat! Meanwhile research 
in this faraway country from which wheat 
bran was being obtained has shown that rice 
bran is superior to wheat bran ! 

A few days ago we overheard a middle. 
class man abusing a druggist because the 
latter could not get ‘‘Horlick’s Milk’’ for 
him. And yet ordinary cow’s milk is just 
as good if not better. In fact, India is full 
of potential food and medicine. Every one’s 
garden is full of wild things which we are 
gradually learning, have health-giving pro- 
perties. But the present medical system does 
not help us to know or use them. It makes 
us think of articles thousands of miles away 
and of things too costly for most of us to 
buy and whose nutritious value is dubious. 
For example, a year ago I found that my 
blood count was low. Tonics were advised, 
Fortunately we knew what food was needed. 
Pulses such as green gram proved useful in 
building up the blood again. Six months 
later, after another checkup, we found that 
my blood was quite normal again. Not one 
pie was spent for expensive tonics which we 
could not afford. But who tells the poor 
villager of these important matters ! 

In many [ndian homes a drink is made 
from the sacred plant, tulsi. We often make 
a similar drink for the morning in our own 
home, We are now told by scientists that it 
has food and medicinal qualities. We use 
other plants also from the garden in the 
preparation of health giving beverage. The 
medicinal properties of these village plants 
and roots still remain to be known ia scientific 
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detail. The old grandmothers know how to 
use many of these plants. There is no doubt 
that the fields and woods are full of foods 
and medicines which at present largely go to 
waste, although we are often in great need of 
them. ‘That empirical knowledge is fast 
dying out and must be revived at all costs. 

Health Should be Swadeshi.—Knowledge 
of health should be made available to the 
villages and it can be made so if we put our 
hands to the task. The medical profession, 
the State ‘and the interested public should 
get together and work at this problem with 
patience, enthusiasm and industry. There are 
plenty of home remedies and valuable health 
customs. There is plenty of knowledge for 
astart. We must go ahead, collect the same, 
make further investigations, and gradually 
build up a health service that will be suffi- 
cient for our needs. It can be achieved, 
indeed, at very little cost. 

The Village as Potential Health Centre.— 
Thirdly, the village is a potential health 
centre, even more than is the city. In the 
villages we always have plenty .of sunlight 
and open fresh air. Some men who seem to 
have had tuberculosis when young, today 
show driedup spots in their lungs. Evi- 
dently, in these cases, the open and fresh air 
of village life, with a body growing strong, 
took care of itself and health returned to 
normal. Bare bodies, working in the health- 
giving rays of the sun are all to the good. Oil 
baths and basking in the sun are without 
doubt healthy customs in S. India, for 
Vitamin D is thus supplied to the body free 
of charge. 

' We have already spoken of the health- 
giving plants and roots. The little wild 
gooseberry (Nellikai) of S. India has a 
superabundance of Vitamin C, while the 
average loose-jacket orange contains almost 
nothing. Yet we despise the common berry 
and pay large sums of money for an orange 
with reputation but without the supposed 
food value. The countryside is full of 
greens, all potential for health, especially 


in calcium so necessary for the body: the 


body of the child and pregnant mother in 
particular. 

Then there are the old village customs : 
the cup of buttermilk, the prepared drinks, 
the fermented foods which have as much 
or more yeast than the prepared yeast we are 
often told to buy at the druggists. A year 
ago I watched villagers soak Bengal gram 
and germinate it over night. The next 
morning they mixed it with a peculiar local 
red soil for protection from worms and 
bugs, allowed it to dry and then put it away 
to use as needed. It was a most impressive 
method, although these illiterate villagers 
could not tell one why they did it. They 
prepared the grain and it was a toothsome 
edible very easily digestible. They were 
quietly increasing its food value, and that 
without cost. They were carrying on an 
important process that the scientist now 
knows has great value. The split dhals, 
commercially prepared and preserved, lose 
the most valuable part. Small wonder the 
worms and bugs are not interested in them ! 
Such village methods deserve to be observed 
and known and encouraged. And when they 
become laborious, perhaps we can help the 
villager to shorten his process and make it 
more easy by working on a community 
basis. The fact is that the village is poten- 
tial for health. We need to build upon that 
most important foundation but not from the 
medical school which fetches its inspiration 
from the West. The latter has its value but 
only when it is reoriented and integrated 
with the potential life of India. 

A Programme of Health for the Villages. 
—But the village worker wants a programme 
at once! What should he do or follow 
immediately ? Shall it be the regular and 
simple dispensary—a box of homeopathic or 
ayurvedic medicines as he tramps through 
the villages? Yes, do every little bit that 
we are sure will help, even in a small: mea- 
sure, the suffering villager. But let us have 
a much larger vision of our task. 

First of all, let us ourselves radiate 
healthful living, The home of every national 
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worker ought to be an experimental labo- 
ratory of health. Gandhiji has set us the 
noble example. Yet often we find our 
selfless workers quietly going on in old ruts 
of unhealthy living. Every one should 
eat hand-hulled rice—rice with the bran. 
We should dispense with harmful tea 
and coffee—unessential to the villager 
and a drain on his already debt-ridden 
existence—and substitute healthy drinks 
which can be easily prepared under village 
conditions. The simple, cheap raw fruits 
and vegetables of the village ought to be 
eaten more. Preparation must be done 
more scientifically. And where the processes 
are laborious, which is a temptation to the 
villager to take to easy processes which are 
less exercising and may be unhealthy, we 
must experiment until we discover easier 
processes which may not impair the value 
of the food. Trench latrines should be 
provided so that the night soil is conserved 
for manure which is so needful in the 
villages. But at least some kind of latrine 
should be built in every case and used by all 
so that the beautiful village surroundings 
are not polluted and diseases bred. 

Every home must have plenty of 
windows and ventilation. We know that 
the villager often has no blanket and shuts 
up his house to keep warm. But more 
often fear and superstition are at the root of 
this. The worker, at least, must set a 
better example and patiently work towards 
the realization of that day when all can 
afford the essentials of healthful living. 

A Wider Use of Food Resources.—There 
are @ growing number of books and articles 
on health and balanced diets. The national 
worker must keep in close touch with such 
and live accordingly. Hardly a day should 


be allowed to go by without his experiment- 
ing with these important matters in his own 
home. He should keep careful records of 
what happens. He will gather facts conti- 
nually, record claims for health qualities of 
certain foods and roots and test the same. 
Extensive work and research are necessary 


search in the village itself. 


if we are to build up a scientific volume of 
facts that conduce to inexpensive health in 
the villages. 

Last year we did not claim our grain 
rations for three months as we experimented 
with other unrationed grains such as Cambu, 
Cholam, Thenai and with root vegetables, 
No nation has such a rich variety of grains 
and grams as has India. But we must learn 
how to use them, for some are hard to digest. 
Others have some deficiency or other. But 
gradually in our home where we experi- 
mented we learnt how to use them all to our 
advantage; and later we learnt by patient 
Stomachs were 
upset now and then. But now we use all 
these Indian foodstuffs and truly enjoy the 
large variety of taste and preparation. Our 
Indian sisters should learn how to make 
tasty recipes in their own unique ways with 
which they are well acquainted. They can 
build on the old Indian ways of combination 
and preparation, which have been evolved 
through centuries and are sound. 

Yes, our first task is to learn ourselves 
how to live healthfully, and then to work out 
this most interesting and challenging, but 
trying, project creatively and persistently. 
Thousands of such workers and homes 
scattered throughout India are sure to work 
miracles in the nation’s health in a brief 
time. 

Community Health_—We must gradually 
encourage healthy community habits of 
living. When we start doing it in our own 
homes with our own selves and children, the 
important beginning may be said to have 
been made. Panchayats should provide 
community facilities for sanitation, such 
as clean and convenient latrines. They 
ought to insist on simple and minimum 
community habits of health sush as compost 
pits for all wastes of the village in a common 
area just beyond the borders of the village. 
Better drainage, when necessary, ought to 
be provided thus preventing the breeding 
of mosquitoes and flies. Better still, each 
home should voluntarily transform _ its 
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gess pools into kitchen gardens. A plantain 
or a coconut at the opening of a drain—or 
a small garden of greens, will take all 
excess water and use it to good purpose. 
Thus sources of ill-health are transformed 
into sources of food to make the body 
stronger and healthier. But, it does seem 
to us, that the menace of malaria is growing 
to be more serious in India. Much can be 
done by the villager himself to prevent it. 
And the Government Departments of Health 
are ever ready to give their co-operation, in 
this direction. Such service may be given 
through education, prevention of disease, 
provision of medicine, etc. Panchayats 
and the public must make use of these 
facilities more freely. Public education in 
these matters is most important. 

Oo-operatvie Medical Help.—Medical 
services arg necessary especially under 
present conditions; but they must be kept 
as simple as possible. They must be carried 
on by selfless workers. Here we can learn 
much from the experiences of that great 
Japanese slum and co-operative worker, 
Dr. T. Kagawa. In Bengal, at Sriniketan, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and his co-workers 
have done much pioneering work in village 
medical co-operatives. The problem bears 
more study by scientific workers. When 
poor people pay a small amount monthly 
intoa common fund it is remarkable how 
much medical facility which is regular and 
efficient can be made available to everyone 
in the village. Here is a field of social work 
that is open to every village worker and yet 
we have done so little ! 

National Oenters of Village Health Re- 
search.—A research center for village indus- 
tries has been started at Maganwadi, near 
Wardha. Research work in basic education 
is being carried on at Sevagram and Delhi. 
It is now time that we started also research 
centers in village health. Individuals and 
& few small institutions have done their 
bit in this respect. But the time has come 
for us to work together on a national 
basis. There is voluminous information to 
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be gathered and checked from the village 
itself. Much experiment has yet to be 
carried out. Elementary training in health 
work should be given to all our village 
workers, These are but afew items in the 
huge programme which awaits our Nation’s 


Health Pioneers who, we hope, will come 


forward to start their work soon. 

There are several books available on 

medical and health work in the villages. 
This article is not intended to cover such 
ground, Our purpose is rather to appeal for 
a new approach to the national health 
problem. It is a challenge to national workers 
to a greater effort in this direction. 
- Some Practical Suggestions.—In closing 
it may be helpful if we outline a few simple 
suggestions to those keenly interested in 
starting humbly at the great task of village 
health. And let us never despise any earnest 
effort no matter how humble it is :— 

1. Introduce good milk goats into the 
village; for they are the poor man’s 
cows. They have been a great aid in 
village uplift in Japan and elsewhere. 

2. Introduce good egg-laying variety of 
chickens. They are good scavengers. 
Eggs are nearly a balanced food and 
their use is ahimsa if unfertilized. 

3. Plant trees for food and fuel. The drum- 
stick tree leaves and fruit are very nutri- 
tious and easy to grow. Agathi tree 
leaves are high in food value. Papaya 
and plantain are easily grown and are of 
high food value. Plantains may be used 
entirely: fruit, flower, stalk and root ! 

4. Introduce bees. Honey is an easily digest- 
ed sugarand has health-giving proper- 
ties. 

5. Use all Indian grains and pulses and in 
rotation. 

6. Sprout the pulses and grains and increase 
their food and health-giving properties. 
Use jaggery (gur) or unrefined sugar. 
It has minerals useful to the body. 
Refined sugar has been depleted of these 
food values which, some medical authori- 
ties claim, make it a poison to the body, 
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8. Use hand-hulled rice. The bran is rich in 
food value. 

9. Use stone-ground flour. Mill flour has 
lost some of its food value. 

10. Usevillage ghani oil. It is unadulterated. 
It is a village industry. Refined oil has 
lost most of its food value. 

11. Use yeast-formed foods, such as the 8. 
Indian dosai and iddli. 

12. Use pan-supari, discreetly after meals. 
6 beetle leaves with areca nut and chu- 
nam are equal to 10 oz. of milk in calcium. 

13. Use the skins of vegetables and fruits. 
Most of the mineral and vitamin content 
is in or near the skin. 

14. Use the water in which grains and veges 
tables have been prepared. Much food 
value has been dissolved into the water. 

15. Bask in the sun, after an oil bath and 
absorb Vitamin D. 

16. For the intellectual and middle classes ! 
Work daily in the garden. Have fellow- 
ship with the “Holy Soil’’! 

Some Helpful Books: 

**Food’’ ... 

‘*Food the Deciding 
Factor’’ (Penguin Special) Frank Wokes 

‘Rice’ An All-India Village Industries 


ee Robert MeCarrison 


Publication. 
‘‘Health Bulletin No. 23’? Govt. of India 
Publication. 
‘*Health Bulletin No. 30’’ __,, ie 
**Handbook of Health 
Edueation’’ U.S.A. 
‘*Intensive Rural Hygiene 
Work in Netherlands 
India’ J. L. Hydrick, M. D. 
‘*Home & Village Doctor’’ 
Satish Chandra Dasgupta 
‘*Balanced Diet’? Pamphlet No. 8 
Bombay Pres. Baby & Health Week 
Association 
Pioneering Health Centers in India worth 
studying :— 
Sriniketan (Shantiniketan ) 
Village Health Co-operatives...( Bengal) 
Closepet Govt. of Mysore Village 


Ruth E. Grout, 


Health Unit whi we (Mysore) 
Vellore Village Health Van 
Service ev. pon eve (Madras) 


Chingleput Leper Asylum ees (Madras) 
Christukula Ashram Village 

Hospital eee (Madras) 
Dr. M. E. Naidu’s Nursing 

Home (service of poor) (Travancore) 


Red Cross Health Work eee (Delhi) 





Notes and News 


Institute of Social Sciences was held on 

Saturday, the 14th April, with Sir 
Sorab D. Saklatvala in the chair. A large 
and representative body of citizens attended 
the function. Dr. B. H. Mehta, the Acting 
Director of the Institute, gave a brief review 
of the work for the year 1944-45, a full 
report of which will be published in the 
September issue of the Journal, 

Sir Sorab Saklatvala, welcoming the 
Convocation Speaker, Sir C. R. Reddy, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, 
observed : ‘‘Since the days when education 
was commonly confused with mere book 
learning, the changes that the evolution of 
thought brings in its train have led to 


dha Fifth Convocation of the Tata 


progressive views in the educational sphere 
as in others ; and many and varied are the 
ideas afloat on the subject. That is all to 
the good, for it is a sign that education is 
coming into its own and that its vital im- 
portance to a nation is being realised, Since 
we have plans related to our agricultural 
economy and to our industrial development 
it is well that we should have comprehensive 
plans for the development of education 
also, such comprehensiveness as is manifest 
in what is commonly called the Sargent 
Scheme. 

But valuable as planning is, and 
comprehensive planning at that, it is, 1 feel, 
even more necessary to beclear in our own 
minds about educational ideals and objec 
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tives. Behind the plan there must be a 
practical ideal and a spirit of service. I feel 
that Sir C. R. Reddy in his career has shown 
us that a scholar far from being a mere 
visionary without a grasp of the things 
practical, can often be a useful and construc- 
tive citizen. It is this ideal education which 
we try to foster in the Tate Institute and I 
think we are singularly fortunate in having 
for our convocation speaker this year a man 
who embodies. in his personality and career 
the successful combination of the scholar and 
the practical man. 

Those who knew our distinguished guest 
in his younger days recall with pride the 
brilliant promise of his academic career both 
in Madras and Cambridge ; this promise, as 
you know,.he hag splendidly fulfilled. Dr. 
Reddy had a distinguished career at Cam. 
bridge and early made his mark as a speaker 
in that hypercritical body of young debaters, 
the Cambridge Union. He was Secretary and 
Vice-President of the Union, a distinction 
rarely achieved by Indian students even in 
these days, and I believe he was the first 
Indian to be Vice-President of the Union, 

Eloquence is somewhat suspect now, 
but though a practised speaker, Sir C. R. 
Reddy has never indulged in glib talk. He 
has always something useful to say, some- 
thing practical, and he says it happily. He 
has made a mark both in the educational 
and political worlds, That in itself is a 
high recommendation; and, speaking impar- 
tially as a business man, I can say from 
observation that politicians as a rule do not 
look kindly on scholars and educationists in 
their turn are apt to patronise politicians. 
‘It is a remarkable achievement to have 
combined both roles so successfully. 

A widely travelled man, Dr, Reddy has 
observed carefully many progressive move- 
ments in different parts of the world and, so 
far as our country is concerned, he has 
capitalised this experience to good purpose. 
I feel I am right in saying that the aim of 
an educationist is not merely to. impart 
learning, but to guide knowledge to construc- 


tive ends. Our honoured guest eminently 
fulfils this high purpose. 

To the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
his activities in the cause of social welfare 
are naturally of most interest. An awakened 
social conscience is, as every one realises, 
a great power for good, and Sir C. R. Reddy 
by his social welfare work has done much to 
promote it. From his practical example we 
can learn much. The Tata Institute is 
devoted to research in many social welfare 
problems, but such research is seldom an end 
in itself: it is only when we put into prac- 
tice the teachings of our research studies 
that wecarry the benefits of our investiga- 
tions to those who primarily need them. 

Sir Ramalinga Reddy is a man of many 
brilliant attainments and great versatility. 
We honour him for his learning. If I may 
say so, we honour him even more for his 
services on behalf of his less fortunate fellow 
men. To few scholars in our country has it 
been given to be of such practical benefit 
to their people. It is with great pleasure 
that I invite Sir Ramalinga Reddy to deliver 
the Convocation Address.’’ 

Sir C. R. Reddy commenced his Address 
by thanking the Trustees of the Institute 
for the honour of the invitation extended 
to him to deliver the customary Address at 
the Convocation. ‘‘I feel an added pleasure 
and piquancy on this occasion”, continued 
the speaker, ‘‘forthis isa day of happy 
recollections for me of my acquaintance, 
though casual, with the members of the Tata 
House. In 1913, I met Sir Dorab at Paris 
and Sir Ratan and Lady Tata in their palatial 
York House in London. The communist 
Saklatvala also was one of my acquaintances. 
Sir N. D. and Lady Saklatvala were fellow 
visitors at the same Hotel for over a month 
at Ooty and were thrown together a good 
deal. But most important, I am reminded to- 
day of Gokhale’s whole-hearted appreciation 
of J. N. Tata, the illustrious founder of this 
House and of modern Indian industrial and 


scientific progress. Gokhale was my political 


Guru and he told me not once but many 
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times that J. N. Tata’s industrial enterprise 
was applied nationalism, that the roots of 
his Napoleonic enterprises, which extended 
beyond industrial concerns, lay deep in 
patriotic pride and ambition. For, if he 
founded the Iron and Steel Institute, he also 
founded the Indian Institute of Science. 
It is to the Tatas and their Loan Scholarships 
that India owes her numerous and inspiring 
contacts with the West. I may recall that 
at one time the Government of India gave 
two Foreign Scholarships per year for the 
whole of India. Such was the meagre fare 
that the benign Government provided for 
our intellectual and cultural nurture! The 
Tatas have always been a Nation-building 
department, Now, in this Institute of Social 
Sciences they are combining the material and 
intellectual development that they had so far 
organized with a development of heart mainly 
and of headin equal measure for training 
persons, men and women, to modern scienti- 
fic social service.’’ After these introductory 
remarks Sir C.R. Reddy proceeded to deliver 
his Address the full text of which is given 
elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

At the close of this enlightening and elo- 
quent Address the Acting Director presented 
the graduating students to the Chairman for 
the presentation of the Diploma in Social 
Service Administration. The following is a 
list of the names of candidates with their 
respective theses subjects :— , 

1. Bhaskaran, P. A-s-ccossosceecesseeesCOChin 
B. A., Madras University, 1941. 
A Socio-Economic Survey of 150 Work- 
ing Class Families in the Tata Oil Mills 
Co., Ltd., Tatapuram, Cochin State. 
2. Chatterji, B.ccocccccsscoscces: Hoshangabad 
B. A., Nagpur University, 1941; 
LL. B. = de 1943, 
A Study of Adult Education Movement 
in India. 
3. Dordi, Miss P. A...,.......0e++0+eBombay 
B. A., Bombay University, 1943. 
A Case-Study of 50 Patients attending 
the Out-Patient Department of a 
General Hospital, 


. Gore, 


Ginwala, Miss P. P........s:e0ecee0. Broach 
B. A., Bombay University, 1942. 

A Survey of Municipal Primary Schools 
in Broach Town. 

ee 
B. A., Bombay University, 1942. 

A Study of the Conditions of Life and 
Work of Trained Men Graduate Teach- 
ers in Secondary Schools in the City 
of Bombay. 


. Kurup, Mrs. T .coccovcocceccocce L FAVANCOLA 


B. A., Madras University, 1943. 

An Enquiry into the Life of Women 
Workers in the Coir Industry at 
Alleppy with particular reference to 
the Sociological and Economie Back- 
ground. 

Mehta, Miss S. F..++..csceeceeee... BOMbDAY 
B. A., Bombay University, 1948. 

A Study of the Conditions of Life and 
Work of Trained Women Graduate 
Teachers in Secondary Schools in the 
City of Bombay. 


. Nanavatty, DD iicttititinwn die 


B. 8e., Bombay University, 1943. 


. A Survey of the Life and Work of the 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Tanners of the Lilapoor and Kacholi 
Villages in Surat District. 


© Pillay, G. 8...ccccsccccecceccesced FAVANCOTS 


B. A., Madras University, 1939. 

A Socio-Economic Survey of the Work. 
ing Class Families of the Aluminium 
Co. of India, Ltd., Alwaye. 


Rathod, J. Liccoccesccccescoccocceces Bombay 


B. A., Bombay University, 1943. 

A Socio-Economic Survey of the Un- 
touchables residing at Prabhadevi, 
Bombay. 

Shaikh, R. A....ccccsscccccessescooeebOMbAY 
B. A., Bombay University, 1943. 

A Regional Social Survey of the Workers 
of Kurla. 

Vakharia, Miss P. H.ccoss oe.ss00ebroach 
B. A.,‘Bombay University, 1943. 

A Study of the Role of Non-satisfaction 
of Fundamental Emotional Needs in 
Children in ‘Producing Behaviour 
Problems, 
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After the presentation of the Diplomas 
the function terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Speaker 
proposed by Dr. K. R. Masani of the 
Faculty. 


TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 


UR Director in U. 8. A.—Dr. Jagadisan 
M. Kumarappa, director of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences in Bombay, 
recently completed the New York City part of 
his intercultural American tour. The first 
Indian to come to the United States under the 
U.S. Department of State’s new programme 
of international cultural co-operation, 
Dr. Kumarappa is visiting social-welfare 
organizations, technical colleges, hospitals 
and social-science institutions. His tour will 
take him to all parts of the United Sates, 
While in New York Dr. Kumarappa 
went to the Children’s Court of the city, the 
Domestic Relations Court, the Fordham 
University School of Social Service, the 
_ Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the advancement of learning, the 
New York State Reconstruction Home for 
rehabilitation work, the foster-home depart- 
ment of the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, the Teacher’s 
College of Columbia University, the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, the Lighthouse 
Industries for the Blind, and many others. 
“‘The new scientific developments in 
social welfare I have seen here will be of 
great help in India where this type of work 
is only. beginning’’, Dr. Kumarappa said. 
He listed four purposes for his Ameri- 
ean mission: to study the set-up, techniques 
used, and methods of placement and after- 
eare in welfare institutions; to visit correc- 
tional institutions for delinquents; to find 
out how medical social service work is orga- 
nized and carried on in hospitals, and to 
. visit technical schools and universities, in- 
vestigating there the possibilities of scholar- 
ships for Indian students. 
Upon his return to India Dr. Kumarappa 
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hopes to promote a closer relationship bet- 
ween his country and the United States by 
founding a Foreign University Bureau 
and an Institute of Cultural Co-operation. 
The Bureau would help Indian students get 
information about university scholarships 
available in America. The Institute, with 
branches in all sections of India, would help 
tourists to see and understand the Indian 
people and their culture. 

During his two weeks in New York Dr. 
Kumarappa stayed at International House 
at Columbia University. His daughter, 
Prita, who has been studying in the United 
States for seven years, is a resident of the 
house. 

While in the city, Dr. Kumarappa con. 
ferred with college presidents and institute 
directors, lunched with leading American 
social scientists and interviewed commis- 
sioners of education, social welfare and 
public health. 

He addressed a forum at Columbia 
University, telling his audience, ‘‘India 
needs the material achievements of the West 
to conquer disease and poverty. America 
needs our great spiritual values developed 
through the ages.’’ 

Dr. Kumarappa works with the Division 
of cultural Co-operation of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of State in planning the itinerary for 
his American tour. From New York (ity 
he went to Cleveland, in the central state of 
Ohio, to attend the annual conference of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work. He plans to travel through the 
central states, before going back east to 
Boston. j 
After visiting other north-eastern states 
Dr. Kumarappa will go to Chicago, indus- 
trial centre of the Middle West, where he 
will stay for two or three weeks, making 
side trips north into Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and west to-lowa. 

From Chicago he has arranged to travel 
to the Pacific Coast State of California, 
visiting such cities as San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Returning east, Dr, Kumar- 
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appa will travel through the southern states, 
stopping in Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina before reaching 
Washington, D.C. From the capital city he 
plans his final trips, to Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

This intercultural mission is not Dr. 
Kumarappa’s first visit to the United States. 
From 1908 to 1915 he attended Ohio Wesle- 
yan University where he received his Ba- 
chelor of Arts degree. Later he received his 
S.T.B. (Bachelor of Sacred Theology) degree 
from Boston University and a Master of Art’s 
degree from Harvard University. After nine 
years of teaching in India he returned to 
America in 1924 for four years. During 
this period he was awarded his Ph. D 
degree at Columbia University and travelled 
throughout the country, lecturing at various 
universities—USOWI. 

_ Our Libr arian.—We are glad to note the 
success of our Librarian Mr. M. M. Joshi in 
the last examination for the Diploma in 
Librarianship of the Bombay University, 
held in March 1945. 

After. a successful College career 
Mr. Joshi took his B.A. degree with Honours 
in Economies. He passed his M.A., in Second 
Class with Sociology, History and Politics. 
in 1912-44 he was a student of the Tata In- 
stitute, from where he took his Diploma in 
Social Service Administration. Immediately 
after completing his studies at the Institute 
he joined our Staff as the Librarian. He 
attended the course in Librarianship last year 
and secured that Diploma. 

Besides his work as Librarian, he is 
working as a Field Work Assistant in the 
Institute. 


THE NEW WOMEN MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
Development of Social Consciousness 
\ ' f HEN the final chronicle of the twentieth 
century comes to be written, pro- 
bably the most remarkable feature 
in its annals will be the history of the develop- 
ment of woman, Far and wide throughout 
the world today a4 new energy is spreading 


amid the ranks of women of every class, 
This activity among women is a sign of 
good, for it is at one with an inclination 
towards a more universal brotherhood that ig 
sweeping over mankind. 

So widespread a feeling must be taken 
seriously. Above the strife and noisy 
extravagance of the public champions of the 
cause of women, there is a true and earnest 
endeavour which the thoughtful mind of 
either sex acknowledges and approves. It 
is, however, overlooked that each country 
has its own peculiar phase of the woman 
question. Some of the actions of their 
sisters in other lands may seem to them 
worthy of adaptation ; others may be 
avoided. 

Fortunately there is no longer need to 
ask by what means woman may rise to a 
higher and nobler position. The woman of 
the East, like the woman of the West, may 
depend upon this, that in the proper use of 
education lies the salvation of her sex, As 
long as she is ignorant, so long will she 
remain dejected, oppressed, incapable of 
sharing man’s pursuits and ideals. But 
educate her, and she will respond to the 
changed environment. 

The Indian ideal of womanhood differs 
from that prevalent in Europe and America, 
and, therefore, the methods of education 
to be adopted for our countrywomen will 
naturally differ accordingly. But the aim 
of all education should be to teach the ‘pupil 
toapply her acquired knowledge to the 


pursuit of daily life, to fit her, not unfit her, 


for the position she will have to fill, 

In this there need be no question of 
actual comparison with man, no thought of 
surpassing, or even of equalling him. The 
highest aim of her education should be to fit 
her to work freely and bravely with man; or 
if not with him, then alongside him, for the 
benefit of the human race. The spiritual side 
of woman’s nature is the complement of 
the material side of man’s. Hitherto these 
faculties have often been separate. Who 


can tell what the combination of the two, 
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working together in perfect harmony, may 
not achieve ? 

Oareers for Women.—When so many 
callings are now attracting women’s atten- 
tion, it might not be amiss, before consider- 
ing in detail the chief of the more novel 
careers open to them, to note briefly the 
general conclusions arrived at concerning 
their success or failure in such occupations 
as engage their activities at present. 

The coming of the machine into so 
many of the processes of production, 
distribution and commercial activities has 
reduced the labour of hundreds of men and 
women to that of unskilled and casual 
employment. If interest is to be maintained 
in the job we must took tothe educative 
forces to give that wider vision which will 
recognise the essential importance of even 
the smallest fraction of a process in the 
completion of the whole. 

It is inevitable that as the years go by 
we shall have to concentrate upon those 
forms of educational efforts in all directions 


which will create good citizens, capable of 


lending a hand in any part of the vast 
machine of industry which feeds, clothes and 
educates the nation—capable, above all, of 
such resources that in their leisure time 
those workers whose jobs may be uninter- 
esting will yet preserve a personality and 
character which enriches the culture of the 
community. 

There is no doubt that women will 
probably never be efficient substitutes for 
men in hard manual labour necessary in 
some callings, but if they are given proper 
theoretical and practical training, there are 
numerous other ways in which their services 
may be rendered invaluable. They can aid 
the community with counsel and ideas, and 
can even undertake the entire superintend- 
ence and commercial direction, including 
book-keeping, distribution of produce, etc., 
in the economy of the country. 

Arts and Orafts.—Inthese days of com- 
petition one very well knows that to be 
successful it is necessary to get trained 


thoroughly for any sort of job, even for 
the still very popular and most absorbing 
occupation in the world—that of wife and 
mother. Itis obvious that the things you 
ought to learn if you wish to be thorough are 
not limited to those connected directly with 
your home, but include allied matters. This 
reflection is true of anything into which 
artistic skill enters, and it is the business of 
woman to see that the scanty pittance 
hitherto earned by her sex in her vocation 
shall be substantially increased. 

Moreover, our arts and industries ought 
to be encouraged, since in them the true 
artistic spirit is revealed, and the crafts- 
woman, watching the design grow beneath 
her deft fingers, can derive the same deep 
delight from the beauty of form and line, as 
the artisans of Cutch and Cuttack take in the 
creations of their clever hands. The requi- 
site qualities for such work are an artistic 
sense, a capacity for designing and model- 
ling, and a certain deftness of manipulation. 

A woman gifted with these may find 
most of these rather interesting and useful, 
For instance, an enterprising woman who 
takes to book binding, might with advant- 
age specialise in binding the sacred Scrip. 
tures of the Hindus and Muslims. Similarly, 
lace-making, weaving, rug-making, decora- 
tive painting, embroidery, and the many 
branches of decorative needlework are valu- 
able as affording pleasant home-work’ to 
women. Organisations of such crafts-women 
can best be started by women of leisure, 
who have time and means at their disposal 
to direct the work, and consider both the 
purchaser’s and producer’s interests. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
none should attempt to earn a living by any 
of these artistic callings unless they are filled 
with keen enthusiasm for the work. The 
beginner will always find it easy going on 
pleasant paths; a large stock of energy, 
perseverance, and business initiative is 
essential to success. Yet, if these qualities 
are present, the pursuit of art in any shape 
or form will prove an absorbingly delightful 
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vocation, and one on which a woman may 
enter not merely as a means of supplying 
the daily bread for the body, but as a joyous 
work into which she can throw her whole 
heart and soul. 

Intellectual Oallings.— Besides, there are 
countless ways in which a really intellec- 
tual woman may exercise her powers. She 
may go in for chemistry, and, like Madame 
Curie, give to the world some fresh dis- 
covery—such as radium—as the result of 
her scientific research. She may adopt 
medicine as a career or enter the realm of 
literature and win distinction as authoress 
or journalist. Or she may follow a path in 
which she is universally admitted to stand 
unrivalled—a social worker. Here, as else- 
where, the cardinal rule is specialisation, 
but specialisation on top of a broad general 
knowledge. 

In connection with art, music, literature, 
nursing, hygiene, domestic science, social 
schemes, there is an infinite variety of sub- 
jects to choose from, and if lecturing-tours 
on an extended scale were organised and 
carried out by eloquent speakers, they might 
become a feature of women’s life which 
would do much to broaden their mental out- 
look. Science is a subject of which women 
of all classes are mostly very ignorant; 
Physiology, too, is a domain in which they 
badly need instruction. 

The profession of lecturer has the,ad- 
vantage of not monopolising the whole time 
of the woman who devotes herself to it. It 
can be carried on in addition to her house- 
hold duties, and so need entail no sacrifice 
of home interests. Undertaken as a social 
work, it is a valuable means of imparting 
knowledge on medicine, cookery, etc., to the 
poor. To the poor the spoken word always 


comes with greater force than the written 
message, and in a country like India, where 
so large a population is illiterate, it seems 
absolutely the only expedient to reach them 
all. 

The aim of all social and philanthropic 
work is the same, whether it be undertaken 


as honorary employment, or for a fixed 
salary. To relieve suffering humanity, to 
remedy the evils of our social system—these 
are the woman’s rightful spheres. Today, 
with the spread of education, it is the 
cultured woman’s great privilege to help her 
poorer sisters to understand the all-import- 
ant principles of hygiene, the value of self- 
reliance, her responsibility as a human 
being and as a citizen. 

Greater Economic Strength.—Indian 
history, culture and civilisation not only 
have a rich contribution to make to ideas 
about life, but will play an increasingly 
larger role in the years to come as India 
develops greater economic strength. To 
fulfil ourselves, to live a fuller life,—that 
must be our aim, and itis achieved by de. 
veloping the splendid potentialities with 
which we come into this world. Our talents 
must be disciplined, just as trees are pruned, 
for otherwise they will not bear good fruit. 

In the economic sphere it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that poverty is an ever growing 
menace in our land. The bare necessities 
of life are no longer available to the really 
poor who constitute the majority of our 
population. The villagers who should be, 
and used to be, self-supporting, are now un- 
able to provide themselves and their child. 
ren with adequate food and clothing. And, 
perhaps, the greatest tragedy of all is the 
fact that those who live under these well- 
nigh insufferable conditions, have become 
so abject that they appear to be content to 
remain as they are. 

While we are struggling and working 
for political freedom, educational and social 
reform and economic reconstruction, we 
must never forget that no amount of reform 
or legislation, will avail us anything if we 
do not lay hold on the most essential things 
of all—the moral and spiritual values of life. 
It is this anchor alone that will hold through 
the strain and stress of life, whether it be 
the life of an individual or a community or 
a nation. 

Let us therefore plan our lives. Let us 
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make up our minds how we shall develop 
our qualities, how we shall strengthen our 
character. Let us formulate a philosophy of 
life, cultivate as many interests as we can, 
so that if one fails others will remain. That 
is the only way to face and prepare for the 
future. 
Miss WaHIDA Aziz 


THE INHUMAN TRADE 


‘N the early years of the twentieth 
century some Jewish tradesmen and 
manufacturers started a trade in skins 

of newly born lambs. These soft skins 
opened newchannelsof profits for the dealers. 
Fancy articles started coming into the mar- 
ket with good prospects of lucrative business. 
Herdsmen on the north-western frontier of 
India were perhaps the pioneer suppliers of 
these skins. Immediately after their birth 
lambs were mercilessly slaughtered and their 
skins sold to the agents of the Jewish busi- 
nessmen. With a view to get extra-soft 
_skins the herdsmen were persuaded to butcher 
pregnant sheep and goats and thereby obtain 
skins of lambs still in the womb of the mother, 
This trade has been on the increase for some 
years in the past. In this way a mother 
could give pelts only once. In order to 
increase the production of pelts the dealers 
began to practise abortion on the mother in 
more than one ways whereby they aimed to 
get several crops of pelts from the same 
mother in quick succession. 

According to the Report of the Board of 
Economie Enquiry as prepared under the 
supervision of the Director of Industries, 
Punjab, Peshawar had by the year 19382 
grown into a big market for the supply of 
pelts. This trade gradually spread into 
other parts of the country and soon the 
centre of the trade shifted from Peshawar to 
Multan and Delhi with Sialkot, Kasur, 
Amritsar, Jullundur, etc., as feeder mar- 
kets. In March 1937 the daily arrival in 
Delhi of these pelts was 15,000. During the 
same period Multan was exporting 12,000 
such skins daily. How horrible and exten- 
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sive a destruction to the cattle wealth of 
India! 

These skins are exported from India to 
England whence the same are distributed to 
other countries. India is the leading country 
for the supply of pelts while Afghanistan, 
Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia and certain parts 
of Russia come next as suppliers of pelts. 

Akin to pelts in lambs of goats and 
sheep, a trade in skins of ‘unborn’ calves 
has also sprung up and its demand is con- 
stantly increasing. America is the leading 
buyer of kid pelts. To meet the demands 
abroad, cows in pregnancy are being merci- 
lessly butchered and skins of their unborn 
calves are being exported to foreign coun- 
tries. Dealers state that it is always very 
profitable to kill the best of the pregnant 
cows as good money is received for the extra 
soft skin of the unborn calf, the rare meat 
of the unborn calf, the beef of the mother, 
the hide of the mother, and offal, horns, and 
bones of the mother cow. Recently more 
than 800 skins of unborn calves have been 
discovered from the go-down of one single 
artia in Delhi alone. This shows how tre- 
mendously this inhuman trade is increasing. 

The above mentioned trade in skins of 
‘unborn’ cattle is spelling a destruction to 
the cattle wealth of India that is unprece- 
dented in the history of the whole world, 
The milk-starved masses of India are faeing 
serious famine of dairy products. The 
health of the nation is in grave danger. 
Every effort should be made to make this 
inhuman trade impossible. Will public- 
spirited individuals and societies and the 
Government take immediate steps? Now is 
the right time to do it. 

Honorary Secretary, 
ALL INDIA CaTTLE WELFARE SOCIETY 


ROAMING AUCTIONEERS 


OAMING auctioneers are atypeof sellers 
R found in Bombay. They are persons 
who carry and exhibit for sale all 

kinds of articles, pens, watches, soaps, torch 
lights and sundry gew-gaw. They sometimes 
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sell only piece-goods like rugs, carpets, 
cloths for clothing, curtains, ete. They 
exhibit these articles usually on the footpaths 
and public squares and invite buyers with 
strikingly low prices. 

Thus a pocket or a wrist watch is cried 
out for eight annas: and this ‘submarine 
price’ attracts, in a little while, a fairly big 
crowd. One individual in the crowd bids 
the watch for ten annas as the article under 
auction passes round the crowd for scrutiny. 
Another person raises the bid to twelve annas 
and the challenge thus rises upto one rupee, 
‘a rock-bottom price’ even at that. The 
auctioneer proclaims in various gestures, 
his unwillingness to part with the article 
about to be knocked off at such a demonstra- 
bly low price. He cries out in wheedling, 
challenging and sometimes pathetic tones 
for higher bidders. Dispute, discussion and 
doubt hold sway over the bidders and _possi- 
ble bidders in the crowd. The auctioneer 
notices the psychological moment. The 
crowd who are there to see the tamasha 
have become business-like and many poten- 
tial bidders have even turned speculators. 
Out come jingling pieces of coins from the 
pocket of the auctioneer; and from among 
the change he picks out a two-anna piece 
and offers it to the bidder as compensation 
if he would abandon the bid to save loss to 
the auctioneer. The bidder is usually ada- 
mant. He insists on a closure and on ‘the 
article being sold out to him. The auctioneer 
offers four annas as compensation, The 
indignant bidder would have nothing of it: 
he must take the article and the article only. 

Some ambitious person in the crowd 
notices the chance of earning four annas by 
bidding higher. Luckless fellow! He steps 
forward and raises the bid to one rupee and 
eight annas, thus superseding the previous 
bidder who loses his chance of getting the 
article at the price he had offered and conse- 
quently loses also the chance of getting the 
compensation. But the auctioneer has by 


now accomplished his purpose. He has creat- 
ed a psychological tension, a competing at- 


mosphere, a speculative obsession, a species 
of gangsterism amongst the crowd around, 
He sits collected, for he is now assured of 
selling out all his ware. He has set the flame 
kindled ; all he has to do is to watch the 
flies drawn into the flame. The bid mounts 
gradually, but surely, to six or seven rupees 
and sometimes even ten or fifteen according 
to the temper and buying capacity of the 
bidders. As the competing bidders raise 
the bid, the auctioneer keeps on offering 
higher compensation, thus tempting and 
goading the buyers to outbid one another. 
When the amount offered for the watch has 
reached a fairly high point, say ten rupees, 
and when the auctioneer realizes that he 
can no further coax the bidders to raise the 
price, he calls upon the highest bidder to 
swear that the bid was entered upon with a 
view to buy the article and not to make 
money out of the compensation that may be 
offered. The bidder most solemnly declares 
that he entered upon the bid to take the 
article while he only hopes the compensa- 
tion money held out by the auctioneer may 
be given to him. The auctioneer asks the 
bidder to produce the money which the 
bidder has offered for the article, as a 
guarantee of good faith. The possession on 
the part of the bidder of the amount of 
money at which the article in question has 
been bid, is always made a condition, which 
alone entitles the bidder to claim compensa- 
tion in the event of his not insisting on a 
closure. When the bidder takes the oath the 
auctioneer, contrary to the expectation and 
hope of the bidder, declares the bid as having 
closed in favour of the bidder. The bidder 
is thus caught in the bargain and he has 
no option but to part with Rs.10/- and take 
the article, which is actually worth about 
Rs. 3/- or Rs. 4/-. 

In this manner roaming auctioneers 
move from place to place in the City in- 
veigling buyers. The cleverness and cunning 
of the auctioneer consists in transferring the 
attention of the crowd from the articles 
exhibited to the compensation payment held 
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out, as also in inspiring among the bidders 
a passion to compete. When once competi- 
tors have entered the field the auctioneer 
should continue to kindle the passion he has 
raised by following each higher bid with 
a correspondingly higher compensation 
money. The whole show is managed with 
such mastery of situation that very rarely the 
auctioneer fails to get the highest price for 
his articles. The success of the auctioneer de- 
pends on his ability to degenerate the morale 
of the crowd. One way in which he accom- 
plishes this degeneration is by really parting 
with compensation money many times in 
the initial stages of the auctions, They are 
fortunate, indeed, who actually get compen- 
sation money and immediately leave the 
place : but such modest and wise earners 
are a rare species! 

One other remarkable fact is, the 
crowd contains unnoticed by any, an indivi- 
dual who is the auctioneer’s own man, 
Sometimes there may be even two or more 
It is easy to see how 
these individuals enact between themselves 
a very exciting bargain, in which for want 
of higher bidders the auctioncer loses a big 
amount in the shape of compensation money, 


This ruse helps to draw in speculators. 

Such peripatetic auctioneers are usually 
paid or commissioned agents of big firms 
who, in this way, find means of disposing 
of their wares. Since the success of the auc- 
tioneer depends on the credulity and pliabili- 
ty of the crowd on whom he has to work, the 
auctioneer selects such localities and times 
where and when he may have an advantage. 
Mill areas and poorer localities in Bombay 
like Parel, Tardeo, Worli, Kamatipura, 
Sewri, Mahim and such other places are the 
favourite ones of these auctioneers. Though 
the auctioneers are busy on all days in the 
week and month, they are never so active 
and numerous as on pay-days, and also on 
holidays, particularly feast-days. Enquiries 
on this subject reveal the fact, that this 
nefarious system of wandering auctioneers 
festers at the underworld of most of our 
big cities. Whether these auctioneers extend 
their spoliations to the more ignorant 
country-side, is more than we can affirm. 
But it is a possible contingency against 
whose hazards we may well insure with 
present remedies that pluck the evil to its 
roots. 

M. V. MoortHy 


Book Reviews 


Infants Without Families.—By Dorotuy 
BURLINGHAM AND ANNA FREvuD. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1943. 
Pp. 108. Price 5 Sh. 

_ This book discusses the subject of Resi- 

dential Nurseries for children from birth to 

five years. It is an interesting study based 
on the observations carried on in three 
recent wartime Residential Nurseries in 

London. The authors attempt to evaluate 

the advantages and disadvantages of resi- 

dential life at different phases and in differ- 
ent’ aspects of the infant’s developments, 
from the angle of emotional growth and 
character and personality formation. In 
doing so they have discussed in detail all the 


important aspects in which residential life 
differs from normal family life, and how 
these differences affect the growth of the 
child’s personality. In the course of this 
discussion they have also traced the lines 
along which the normal development of 
personality takes place. 

Referring to the first two years of the 
child’s life when muscular control, speech 
development, habit training, and feeding 
are the four main aspects of development, 
the authors have noted the following find- 
ings: The institutional child in the first 


two years has advantages in all those spheres 
of life which are independent of the emo- 
tional side of his nature; he is at a dis- 
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advantage wherever the emotional tie to the 
mother or to the family is the main spring 
of development. 

The development of the child’s emo- 
tional life under institutional conditions, 
however, forms the main trend of the study. 
Here the authors point out that the institu- 
tional child, while he lacks the opportunities 
for the satisfaction of an important instine- 
tual need for an early attachment to the 
mother, is overwhelmed with opportunities 
to make contact with playmates of his own 
age. Emotional contact with other children 
is thus ‘‘precociously stimulated and de- 
veloped’’. The authors illustrate by means 
of numerous examples how children under 
these circumstances develop a range of re- 
actions in their relations with one another. 
The authors however add, ‘‘It is a fallacy 
to conclude that the variety of emotions 
which the young child in a residential nur- 
gery develops towards the playmates of its 
own age group, can make up in any way for 
the emotions which it would direct normally 
towards its parents. The latter remain un- 
developed and unsatisfied’’. 

The results of the experiment tried in 
the Residential Nurseries, of introducing the 
mother relationship, by dividing the larger 
groups into family units of three, four or 
five, with a young nurse or teacher in charge 
of each unit, are interesting. The authors 
noticed that ‘‘the child who forms this’ kind 
of relationship to a grown up, not only be- 
comes amenable to educational influence in 
a very welcome manner but shows more 
vivid and varied facial expressions, develops 
individual qualities and unfolds his person- 
ality in a surprising way’’. On the other 
hand, they found that family arrangements 
of this kind brought in many complications 
and disturbances, as children who were 
adopting and accommodating under group 
conditions suddenly became .‘‘insufferably 
demanding and unreasonable’. They also 
found that the change of the nurses, which 
was unavoidable when nurses left, disturbed 
the children very much, creating a situation 


analogous to the separation from the mother, 
In spite of all these disturbing factors and 
difficulties encountered, the authors rightly 
stress the need for the introduction of the 
mother relationship in the Residential 
Nursery as an essential requisite for laying 
the foundation for character formation. 

The authors then proceed to examine 
how far these emotional relationships with 
grown-ups who are turned into parent substi- 
tutes in the Residential Nursery satisfy the 
natural desires of the child and how far they 
fail in this respect. In this connection they 
show how and in what ways home conditions 
normally provide for the satisfaction of these 
desires, and add, ‘‘whatever efforts a resi- 
dential nursery may make to offer home care 
to the infant, the lack of satisfaction given 
to these primitive desires will remain enor- 
mous’’. They show how the lack of such 
gratification leads to increase of autoerotic 
activities like thumb-sucking, rocking or 
masturbation which diminish the child’s 
interest in its surroundings. They also show 
how the lack of opportunities in institutional 
life to satisfy the child’s wish to be admired, 
and his infantile curiosity, which in family 
life find so much scope for satisfaction, result 
in limiting his personality development. 
‘*Early instinctive wishes’’, according to the 
authors, ‘‘have to be taken seriously not 
because their fulfilment or refusal causes 
momentary happiness or unhappiness, but 
because they are the moving powers which 
urge the child’s development from primitive 
self interest and self indulgence towards an 
attachment and consequently towards adapt- 
ation to the grown up world’’, 

Lastly, the authors discuss the growth 
of the child’s personality under institutional 
conditions and here they point out how in 
an important respect, namely, in the forma- 
tion of the super ego or conscience the insti- 


tutional child is at a very great disadvantage. 


The institutional child, according to them, 
may acquire methods of social adaptation, 
it may acquire conventional) behaviour pat- 
terns in obedience to the nursery routine 
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and imitation of its elders, but neither of 
these processes, though adding to its per- 
sonality, will lead to the embodiment of 
moral values. These moral values are de- 
pendent on the strength of the emotional 
attachments that the child is able to form. 
They therefore conclude: ‘Success or failure 
of education will depend on the strength of 
the child’s attachment to the grown-ups in 
the nursery. If these relationships are deep 
and lasting, the residential child will take 
the usual course of development, form a 
normal superego and become an independent 
moral and social being. If the grown-ups 
of the nursery remain remote and imper- 
sonal figures, or if, as happens in some 
nurseries, they change so often that no 
permanent attachment is effected at all 
institutional education will fail in this 
important respect’’, 

This book is very valuable to all those 
concerned with the care and guidance of 
children. 

INDIRA RENU 


Struggling Heights.—By Pror. H. D. SeTuna, 
Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay, 
1944. Price Re, 1-4-0. 

It is unusual for a Journal devoted to 
Social Service to receive a book of poems 
for review. ‘‘Struggling Heights’’ by Prof. 
H. D. Sethna, Karnatak Publishing House, 
is welcome as a poet’s reaction to modern 
times. Emotion has played no mean part in 
human history, and the poet has appeared 
at every dawn or the birth of a new age. 
It is but natural that most of Mr. Sethna’s 
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poems are inspired by the Freedom theme; 
but between this urge for experiencing 
earth’s richest gift and the spiritual longings 
of his sensitive mind, he does not fail to 
hear 
‘The ery of poverty 
and the pain 
Of burning desires 
Nourished in vain’’, 

The social worker needs as much the 
inspiration of the poet, as the human being 
in all other aspects of life, and we sincerely 
hope that more and more, the Indian poet 
will give his soaring genius, a ehance to 
roam the world of Poverty and Slums to 
paint with the magic of his words, pictures 
of Reality and Truth. 

The poet’s reactions to life are ever 
fresh, and there is no wonder Mr. Sethna in 
one of his poems asks; ‘Spirit of Suffering, 
why art thou at my country’s door’? But 
to the social worker the Spirit of Suffering 
is no new guest, nor has he failed to notice 
its sad presence at all times, in every corner 
of the globe. This Spirit stirs the emotions 
of the poet, and makes him welcome it as 
his ‘‘country’s guest’’, whilst the same 
suffering haunts the social worker as a 
challenge to his wisdom and his ability for 
Action. 


B. H. Meuta 


On line 29 of page 272 in Vol, V, No. 4 
read : 
‘*Parent and Child’’ for ‘‘Planning for 
America’’, 
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